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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE KINDER- UND HAUS- 
MARCHEN OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. I 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The following history of the external development of the Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen of the Brothers Grimm was begun early in 1912, 
as a slight contribution to the centenary of the publication of the first 
volume of the collection. At that time Bolte and Polfvka’s splendid 
Anmerkungen had not appeared, and Panzer’s reprint of the first 
edition was not yet issued. I had not gone far in my work when a 
domestic bereavement and the unexpected recall to active academic 
life took me from all scholarly work for over a year. When I was 
able to resume my labors, I experienced the usual difficulty in obtain- 
ing my materials. The first seven editions of the Kinder- und Hcus- 
mdrchen, the only editions of value for the text or of interest for the 
history of the individual tales, are all scarce, some of them excessively 
so. A visit to Munich in the summer of 1914 afforded me an oppor- 
tunity to examine the first edition in the copy used by Panzer for 
his reprint. The second edition, 1819, I have seen in the copies 
belonging to Harvard College Library and to the Boston Athenaeum 
Library. The third edition, 1837, was kindly collated for me by 
Mr. J. A. Herbert from the copy in the British Museum. The fourth 
edition, 1840, is extremely scarce, and I have to thank Dr. Johannes 
Bolte of Berlin for a collation of it from the copy in the Provinzial- 
bibliothek of Hanover, as there was, apparently, no copy in Berlin. 


There is a copy of the fifth edition, 1843, in the Library of Congress, 
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which I have used. The sixth edition, 1850, was collated for me 
in the summer of 1914 by my colleague, Professor P. R. Pope, from 
the copy in the Heidelberg Library. Professor B. J. Vos of the 
Indiana University kindly loaned me his copy of this edition. Pro- 
fessor Vos, I may remark, is the fortunate owner of the second, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh editions. The seventh edition, 1857 (with third 
volume of Notes, third edition, 1856), the so-called “Grosse Ausgabe,” 
or definitive edition, is not so scarce as the others, and I have used 
the copy in the Cornell University Library, which came from the 
Library of Friedrich Zarncke. 

The publication of Bolte and Polfvka’s Anmerkungen and Pan- 
zer’s reprint in 1913 and 1915 were of great help to me, and at the 
same time made me hesitate about continuing my work. But, 
valuable as the above-mentioned works are, the information con- 
tained in them is so scattered that it is difficult for the student to 
form a clear idea of the formal development of the collection. Besides 
it is uncertain when the monumental work of Bolte and Polfvka will 
be completed. The second volume stops with the 120th story. 
The editors promise for the last volume a survey of the literature 
used by them, a list of incidents (Motivregister), a systematic index 
of the subject-matter of the tales (systematisches Verzeichnis der 
Marchenstoffe), and a “brief account of the way in which the imper- 
ishable, youthful work of the Brothers Grimm was accomplished 
and its influence on readers (Geniessende) and scholars.” 

My purpose in the following article is a very modest and unorigi- 
nalone. I intend, as well as I can, to give an account of the inception 
of the collection, its purpose, and the outward changes it underwent 
until it reached in 1857 its definitive form. I have not treated the 
questions of the literary origins of the individual stories, or of the 
stylistic revision to which the editors subjected their work for many 
years. These questions have already been thoroughly discussed 
by Hermann Hamann, Die literarischen Vorlagen der Kinder- und 
Hausmédrchen und ihre Bearbeitung durch die Briider Grimm, Berlin, 
1906 (Palaestra, XLVII), and by Ernest Tonnelat, Les contes des 
fréres Grimm. Etude sur la composition et le style du recueil des Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen, Paris, 1912. The latter subject is treated more 
briefly by Panzer in his reprint of the first edition. 
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In addition to the works mentioned above I am greatly indebted 
to the admirable book of Ernest Tonnelat, Les fréres Grimm. Leur 
ewuvre de jeunesse, Paris, 1912. The biographical material which 
I have used consists largely of the fragmentary “Selbstbiographie”’ 
of Jacob and Wilhelm, to be found in their Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 
1864, Vol. I, 1-24; Berlin, 1881, Vol. I, 1-27; the eulogy pronounced 
in 1860 on Wilhelm by Jacob, Kleinere Schriften, I, 163-77; and the 
correspondence: Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm 
aus der Jugendzeit, Weimar, 1881, Freundesbriefe von Wilhelm und 
Jacob Grimm, Heilbronn, 1878. Especially valuable is Reinhold 
Steig’s Achim von Arnim und die thm nahe standen. Dritier Band, 
Achim von Arnim und Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, Stuttgart und 
Berlin, 1894. There is a peculiarly delightful account of the brothers’ 
youth in Ludwig Emil Grimm’s Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 29-94. The documents concerning the service 
of Jacob and Wilhelm in Hesse are to be found in E. Stengel’s Private 
und amtliche Beziehungen der Briider Grimm zu Hessen, Vol. I, 
Marburg, 1886. I have also consulted the biographies by Albert 
Duncker, Die Briider Grimm, Kassel, 1884, Wilhelm Scherer, Jacob 
Grimm, zweite Auflage, Berlin, 1885, and especially Die Briider 
Grimm (Erinnerungen von Herman Grimm), printed as an Anleitung 
to the Jubiléwms-Auflage of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, besorgt 
von Reinhold Steig, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1912. 

I must ask kindly consideration for an article prepared so fitfully 
and amid so many distractions, but I trust this account of the 
inception and development of an immortal work, although it is con- 
fined to its external history, may attract students to the enjoyment 
of its perennial freshness and unchanging beauty. 


I. THE EXTERNAL HISTORY 


In the year 1915 occurred the anniversaries of the completion 
of two of the most entertaining and popular books of the world. 
I allude to the three hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of the second part of Don Quixote, and the hundredth anniversary 
of the publication of the second volume of the Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen of the Brothers Grimm. It is not inappropriate in these 
troublous times to dwell at some length on the work which was put 
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forth in the fateful years of 1812 to 1815, when Germany was in 
truth fighting for her national existence. I hope at some later day 
to consider the immortal romance which was penned by a very noble 
soldier who believed that the true end of war was the attainment of 
peace. 
The two brothers, who were to confer on their country imperish- 
able glory and set an undying example of fraternal affection and 
unselfish devotion to intellectual pursuits, were born at Hanau in 
Hesse, Jacob on January 4, 1785, and Wilhelm on February 24, 1786. 
Of a family of nine children, six survived infancy, a sister and five 
brothers, one of whom, Ludwig, was later distinguished as an artist 
and died only a few months before his brother Jacob, who outlived 
all the others.. In 1791 the family removed to Steinau, where the 
father had been appointed district magistrate, and where the grand- 
father was pastor and inspector of pastors for forty-seven years.' 
Many years later, Wilhelm visited Steinau and revived the recol- 
lections of his childhood. He got the key of the church where his 
grandfather, nearly a century before, had preached his first sermon. 
The sunlight fell through the lofty windows upon the pavement of 
the church, which was covered with tombstones, some dating back 
to the sixteenth century. There Wilhelm saw the names of two 
uncles, and between the altar and the pulpit the stone which covered 
the grave of his grandmother, over which, he says, his grandfather 
must have walked every Sunday for twenty years to reach his pulpit.” 
Jacob’s memory of his childhood was very vivid, and in a letter 
to his brother Ferdinand he relates how one winter night he accom- 
panied his father to a neighboring village where he had to examine 
some people in a room dimly lighted and filled with peasants and 
tobacco smoke. He also recalled standing by the window at his 
father’s side early in the morning and watching the maids in the 
street carrying on their heads pails of water in which the sunbeams 


were reflected. 


1A delightful account of the early history of the Grimm family may be found in 
Ludwig Emil Grimm's Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben, Leipzig, 1911. The work 
contains portraits of the family and their friends and of the abodes occupied by them in 


Steinau and Cassel. 
W. Grimm, “Selbstbiographie,’’ Kleinere Schriften, I, 7. 
tJ. Grimm, “ Selbstbiographie,’’ Kleinere Schriften, I, 23. 
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The father died in 1796, and the eleven-year-old Jacob always 
remembered the black coffin and the bearers with lemons and rose- 
mary in their hands.' The mother’s means were small and the rearing 
of the six little children was a heavy burden. Two years after their 
father’s death, thanks to the generosity of an aunt, who was in the 
service of the landgravine, Jacob and Wilhelm were sent to Cassel 
to the lyceum, where they spent four strenuous years in preparation 
for the university. While grateful for the many things he learned 
in this period, Jacob, later, had no very high opinion of the school, 
and it always rankled in his mind that one of the teachers addressed 
him in the third person, er, while all his comrades from the city 
received the Sie. Only one of the teachers, the rector Richter, 
made an impression on Jacob, and he was weakened by extreme 


old age.” 

In the spring of 1802, a year sooner than Wilhelm, who was long 
and dangerously ill at this time, Jacob entered the University of 
Marburg. The lad of seventeen had no pronounced tastes, but pre- 
pared himself for a legal career, partly because it had been his father’s 
profession, and partly because it was his mother’s wish. ‘What do 


children or youths,” he wrote later, “at the time when they make 
such definite resolutions, understand of the true importance of such 
astudy? There is, however, in this clinging to a father’s profession 
something natural, harmless, and even advisable. Much later in 


life I would have been inclined to no other science, unless perhaps 


to botany.’ 


Although Jacob’s mother was the widow of a state official and 
brought up five sons for the public service, none of them received 
any state aid. On the other hand, one of Jacob’s school comrades, 
a member of the nobility and destined to become some day one of the 
wealthiest landed proprietors, received the richest stipends. Jacob 
says, what has been the experience of so many other students, that 
“poverty spurs one to diligence and labor, protects from many dis- 
tractions, and inspires a not ignoble pride, which maintains a con- 
sciousness of one’s own merits in contrast to those which rank and 
wealth bestow.” He then makes a remark of great interest for the 
present: “I might even make my statement more general and 


1 Ibid., p. 1. 2 Ibid., p. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 4. 
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attribute much of what the Germans have accomplished to the fact 
that they are not a rich people. They work from the bottom up 
and open for themselves many paths peculiarly their own, whereas 
other nations travel more upon a broad, smooth highway.” 

The unformed lad arrived at Marburg thinking that there was 
no difference between the professors, and believing that all were 
equally good. But his eyes were opened and his whole future life 
decided (although he never became a jurist) when he entered the 
classroom of Friedrich Karl von Savigny, then privat dozent in law, 
and little more than five years older than his pupil. He had taken 
his degree at Marburg in 1800, and three years later was appointed 
extraordinary professor and published his epoch-making treatise Das 
Recht des Besitzes. 

Savigny was of a noble and wealthy family and married in 1804 
Kunigunde Brentano, the sister of Clemens and Elisabeth (“Bet- 
tina’’), the latter of whom lived with the Savignys at Marburg from 
1804 to 1806. What an important bearing all this had on Jacob and 
Wilhelm will presently appear. The impression which Savigny 
made on Jacob was overpowering. In an essay in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Savigny’s doctorate Jacob says: ‘I came to Marburg 
knowing nothing of any difference between professors and believing 
all equally good. Soon I imperceptibly learned that your lectures 
were the dearest to me, all the others were not half so dear, and I not 
only listened to you, I stamped upon my memory your looks and 
gestures, and afterwards in Paris, whither you had summoned me, 
walking or working with you I kept my eyes constantly directed at 
you as my shining example.”’ In the same article he says: “I con- 
fess myself your pupil, yet the pupil has become unlike his teacher, 
dissimilar in almost everything. By the breath of your kind instruc- 
tion you awakened my mind so that it assumed a scientific temper, 
and since all sciences at bottom are one, and the four faculties com- 
bine in one great one, your influence on me has lasted, your example 
impelled me where my desire of learning settled on fields which 
your own feet never trod. The Roman law, it is true, did not long 
attract me, but an inward call and the presence of outward events 
diverted me from it.’” 


1 J. Grimm, ‘‘ Selbstbiographie,’’ Kleinere Schriften, I, 5. 2 Ibid., p. 114. 
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Over the chasm of half a century Jacob could still see the tall 
slight figure of his beloved teacher, his gray coat, his brown silk 
waistcoat with blue stripes, his dark hair hanging straight down. 
The cordial encouragement, the proffers of aid, the refined manners, 
the cheerful humor, the free and independent personality, could never 
be forgotten, or how he stood before his class at his desk, with his 
students hanging on his every word.! 

Never to be forgotten, too, was the summer day in 1803 when 
Jacob visited his professor in his house, that was perched like a nest 
on the steep hillside of Marburg. The sunny rooms, the floors of 
fir boards, the white walls hung with engravings, above all, the 
shelves of books, made an indelible impression on the needy scholar 
who had seen few books besides his schoolbooks and those his father 
had left. Jacob recalled even the way in which the books were 
arranged, mostly in the usual order, but some in a reversed one, 
“as Hebrew is written from right to left.’ Savigny defended his 
method and told his pupil to climb the ladder and look more closely. 
“Then,” writes Jacob, “my eyes beheld what they had never seen 
before; I remember that as you entered the door, just behind it, 
on the wall to the right stood a quarto volume, Bodmer’s collection 
of the Minnelieder, which I seized and opened for the first time. 
There was to be read ‘Her Jacob von Warte,’ and ‘Her Kristan 
von Hamle,’ with poems in strange, half-incomprehensible German, 
that filled me with a strange presentiment. Who could then have 
told me that I should read this book through from beginning to end 
twenty times perhaps and never be without it! It stood on your 
shelves in idle display: you surely have never read it. Then, how- 
ever, my incipient inclination did not venture to borrow it from you; 
but it remained so fixed in my memory that a few years later in the 
Paris library I did not cease to call for the manuscript which was its 
source, to gaze upon its attractive illuminations and to copy passages 
from it. Such glimpses kept alive in me the greatest desire to read 
and understand our old poets.’” 

Jacob would not have been so moved by the sight of Bodmer’s 
volume had he not already made some acquaintance with his future 


1 Ibid., p. 116. 2 Ibid., p. 115. 
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field of study. In the above-mentioned year, 1803, appeared Minne- 
lieder aus dem Schwdabischen Zeitalter neu bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Ludwig Tieck. Many years later Tieck said of this work: “In 
the solitude of the country I chanced upon the study of the Minne- 
sdnger collected by Manesse, after I had already read with diligence 
and care the Niebelungen and the Heldenbuch. These charming songs 
intoxicated me with joy and delight. I tried to translate them in 
my way and prepared the introduction according to my knowledge 
at that time. Since then much has been done for these studies, but 
with the exception of some earlier appeals, mine was the first exhorta- 
tion and encouragement to the knowledge of this literature. Jacob 
Grimm confessed to me that this work first directed his attention to 
this world of poetry and incited him to devote his labors to this field 
of study.”! Jacob himself expressly states in his autobiography that 
it was Tieck’s book and its enchanting preface which has aroused 
his interest in Bodmer’s work.? 

The vocation of the brothers was definitely decided by two causes: 
the intimacy with Achim von Arnim and Clemens Brentano and the 
political events which resulted in the creation of the kingdom of 
Westphalia. Savigny, as has already been stated, married Bren- 
tano’s sister Kunigunde, and his house became for a time the home 
of another sister, Elisabeth, famous in German literature as “Bet- 
tina,” who married Achim von Arnim in 1811. Clemens was much 
in Marburg between 1800 and 1804, and during this period was 
engaged with his future brother-in-law in collecting the materials 
for Des Knaben Wunderhorn. The friendship which Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm then formed with Achim von Arnim and “Bettina” 
lasted for life, and, as we shall presently see, the first edition of the 
Kinder- und Hausmdrchen was dedicated to “Elisabeth von Arnim 
fir den kleinen Johannes Freimund”’ (her infant son).* 

The first part of Des Knaben Wunderhorn appeared in the 
autumn of 1805. What share, if any, the Grimms had in it does not 
appear. In July of the following year Brentano wrote to Arnim: 


1L. Tieck, Kritische Schriften, Leipzig, 1848, Vol. I, p. ix. 

2: J. Grimm, “‘ Selbstbiographie,"’ Kleinere Schriften, I, 6. 

4 The relation of the Grimms to the von Arnims is the subject of Reinhold Steig’s 
masterly work Achim von Arnim und die thm nahe standen. Dritter Band. Achim von 
Arnim und Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm. Stuttgart und Berlin, 1904. 
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“When you are in Cassel look up the secretary of war, Grimm, who 
was with Savigny in Paris; he is a good-natured man and is collecting 
songs for us.””! 

The reference to Paris takes us back to an important episode in 
Jacob’s life. Savigny left Marburg in 1804 to undertake a literary 
journey to Paris. He had already collected for his proposed history 
of the Roman law a great mass of important materials, which he 
unfortunately lost in his travels. To repair this serious loss he 
invited Jacob to come to Paris and assist him in his work. Jacob 
accepted this invitation with delight and spent seven happy months 
in Paris making for Savigny excerpts from manuscripts and books at 
the library. He did not neglect his opportunity for self-improvement 
and visited the galleries and theaters. He found the comedies 
“flat” and the classical tragedy langweilig. For music and art he 
did not evince much taste. There are evidences that his interest 
in mediaeval German literature was not weakened by his legal studies 
and social distractions. In one of his earliest letters to Wilhelm 
(March 1, 1805) he says: ‘Here is something to put in our edition 
of the Minnelieder,” and Wilhelm replies (March 24): “I have been 
thinking whether you could not look among the manuscripts in Paris 
for old German poetry, perhaps you might discover something 
unknown and remarkable.’” 

Even more important perhaps for the future studies of the 
brothers were the political events to which I have referred above. 
With only one of these events are we now concerned, and its effect 
on Jacob is indicated in a letter from Paris (July 12 or 13, 1805) to 
his aunt: “ My inclinations, that is, the studies which I could embrace 
with pleasure and love are at variance with my connections, family, 
and other circumstances. My relatives bind me to my fatherland, 
without them I could not be happy abroad; on the other hand, there 
are in Hesse so few chances for a learned and exact study of juris- 
prudence (the new code has destroyed all my hopes) 

How could a pupil of Savigny who had been brought upon the 


1 See first volume of above-mentioned work: Achim von Arnim und Clemens Bren- 
tano, 1894, p. 185. 

2 For Jacob's first visit to Paris see ‘‘Selbstbiographie,”’ Kleinere Schriften, I, 8, and 
especially the correspondence of Jacob and Wilhelm: Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und 
Wilhelm Grimm aus der Jugendzeit, Weimar, 1881, pp. 5-70. 
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historical method endure the thought of accepting as the basis for 
his work the Code Napoléon, fresh from the hands of its makers! 

In the letter just cited he confesses that he has no inclination for 
business, and greatly dislikes the external conditions of professorial 
life. He is determined, however, to remain in Hesse and to wish 
for nothing more than a position which would not consume his entire 
day, but would leave him time to continue his favorite studies, “for 
I confess,’”’ he says, ‘‘that without these I should be pretty unhappy.” 
A position as assessor (legal adviser to a judge), or something of the 
kind was all he could think of. A lawyer he did not want to be on 
account of his indefinite labors. 

Of equal interest is the determination expressed in a letter of 
about the same date never to be separated from his brother Wilhelm. 
He says with deep feeling: ‘Never, my dear Wilhelm, will we part, 
and if one of us were called to another place, the other must at once 
give warning. We have become so used to this companionship, that 
separation could grieve me to death.” 

In September Jacob returned to Cassel where his mother had 
removed from Steinau in order to be with her children. Efforts were 
made during the winter to obtain for Jacob a position of the kind 
referred to above, and about the beginning of 1806 he succeeded in 
getting an assistant secretaryship in the war department of the 
Electorate of Hesse at a salary of one hundred thalers a year. The 
work was arduous and dull, and the luckless secretary had to wear 
a stiff uniform and powder his pigtail. Even so, he says, he was 
contented and devoted all his leisure to the study of the literature 
and poetry of the Middle Ages, for which, as we have seen, his incli- 
nation had been fostered in Paris by the sight and use of certain 
manuscripts as well as by the purchase of rare books.! 

A year had scarcely passed when the war with France changed 
the aspect of things and turned Jacob’s position into that of an 
officer of the commissariat for the whole state. His knowledge of 
French increased the burden of his duties, and he resigned his posi- 
tion as soon as possible. Then he tried to obtain a place as librarian 
in the public library of Cassel, for which position, he says, he felt 
himself competent on account of his familiarity with manuscripts 


1 “Selbstbiographie,” Kleinere Schriften, I, 8. 
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and knowledge of literary history. He was confident that he could 
make great advances in this profession, whereas the study of the 
French law into which the German jurisprudence threatened to 
change was quite hateful to him. He failed to obtain the coveted 
position and was out of employment for about a year. His distress 
was increased by the death of “the best of mothers” in May, 1808, 
“the deepest sorrow which has overwhelmed me in all my life.” 
Not one of the six children who stood by her deathbed was provided 
for. “Had she lived only a few months longer,” says Jacob, “how 
she would have rejoiced at my improved situation.’”! 

The kingdom of Westphalia had been created and Joseph Bona- 
parte made its head with his capital at Cassel. There in Wilhelms- 
héhe (for a time dubbed “Napoleonshéhe’’) the royal private 
library was established, and Johannes von Miiller, the famous Swiss 
historian, recommended to the king’s secretary Jacob Grimm as 
librarian. Jacob remarks that there could not have been any other 
favored candidates or he would never have obtained such a position. 
No one thought of examining his qualifications, and his only instruc- 
tion from the royal secretary to whom he owed his appointment 
was: “Vous ferez mettre en grands caractéres sur la porte: Bib- 
liothéque particuliére du Roi.’”’ The salary was two thousand francs, 
increased in a few months to three thousand, “presumably because 
they were satisfied with me,” and shortly afterward the king himself 
announced to Jacob that he had named him auditeur to the Council 
of State, with the additional pay of a thousand francs, so that from 
February 17, 1809, he enjoyed a salary of over a thousand thalers, 
“T who a year before hadn’t drawn a penny.” It must all have 
seemed to him like one of the fairy tales which he and his brother 
Wilhelm were collecting about this time.? 

It is not my intention to write a biography of the brothers beyond 
the period of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, so I will content myself 
with saying that Jacob held his enviable position until the return of 
the Elector in 1813. His duties were light. He had to be in the 
library or Cabinet Chamber a few hours a day, and during this time 
he could quietly read and copy after he had entered the new books. 
The king seldom asked for books or excerpts, and of course no books 


1 Ibid., p. 9. 2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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were loaned to others. All his leisure time, Jacob says, was devoted 
to the study of the old German language and poetry. As a councilor 
of state he had to wear an embroidered dress uniform and attend the 
meetings of the Council, but he soon noticed, he says, that it was not 
necessary that he should always appear when the king did not preside 
in person.! 

It was under conditions such as have been described above that 
the collection of Kinder- und Hausmdrchen was made between 1806 
and 1812. There had been many collections of fairy tales made in 
Germany and foreign lands since Straparola’s Piacevoli Notti (Venice, 
1550), and Basile’s Pentamerone (Naples, 1637); but the collection 
of the Grimms was the first made with a scientific aim. The fairy 
tale became fashionable in consequence of the popularity of Perrault’s 
collection (Paris, 1697), and for many years was made the vehicle 
of moral and satirical teaching. Perrault was an incomparable 
editor and in an artificial age struck the true note of popular sim- 
plicity. His imitators, however, created a literary genre, and until 
the advent of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, the fairy tale was merely 
a theme for literary development or a medium for moral instruction. 
The réle which the fairy tale played in the Romantic school of Ger- 
many is too well known to dwell on here, and has been well described 
in Richard Benz’s Mdrchen-Dichtung der Romantiker, Gotha, 1908. 

The Grimms approached the subject in an entirely different way. 
For them the Mdrchen was a part of the national literature of their 
country and belonged to the class of Naturpoesie. A year before 
the first volume was published, Wilhelm said in the preface of his 
translations of the Alitddénische Heldenlieder, Balladen und Marchen, 
Heidelberg, 1811: ‘These Médrchen deserve closer attention than 
has been bestowed upon them hitherto, not only on account of their 
poetry, which has a peculiar charm and imparts to everyone who 
has heard them in his childhood a precious lesson and a happy mem- 
ory throughout his life, but also because they belong to our national 
poetry, since it can be proved that they have lived for centuries 
among the people.’” In the preface to the first edition of the Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen, Wilhelm further says: “Their existence alone is 


1J. Grimm, loc. cit., p. 11. 
2 This preface is reprinted in W. Grimm's Kleinere Schriften, I, 176-203. The 
passage in question is p. 190. 
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enough to defend them. What has delighted, moved, and taught 
in such a manifold and ever fresh manner, has within it its necessary 
being, and certainly has sprung from that eternal source which 
bedews all life, and if it is only a single drop held in a little leaf, 
that drop sparkles in the first rays of the dawn.’”! 

Shortly after the first volume was published, Jacob wrote to 
Arnim (January 28, 1813): “I did not write the story-book for 
children, although I rejoice that it is welcome to them; but I would 
not have worked over it with pleasure if I had not believed that it 
might appear and be important for poetry, mythology, and history 
to the most serious and elderly people as well as to myself.”” Many 
years later Jacob, in his touching eulogy of his brother, said: “If we 
shall receive for all our trouble and care any thanks which may sur- 
vive us, it will be for the collection of stories, which affords not only 
an enduring nourishment for youth and every impartial reader, but 
also, as searching investigation has shown, contains in itself a great 
treasure of antiquity indispensable for research.’”* The theories of 
the brothers as to the origin and diffusion of popular tales, which 
have given such an impulse to their collection and study, were not 
formulated until the publication of the second edition in 1819, and 
appeared in an introduction by Wilhelm, “Ueber das Wesen der 
Marchen.” I shall return to this subject later. 

In Albert Duncker’s essay on “The Brothers Grimm” (Cassel, 
1884) is a woodcut of the house in Cassel occupied by them from 1805 
to 1809, which now bears an inscription stating that in this house the 
brothers Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm wrote their Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen.t The significance of the word “wrote” we shall consider 
later; meanwhile we are concerned with the stories of oral origin. 
These were collected by the brothers themselves almost exclusively 
in Hesse and in the Main and Kinzig regions in the county of Hanau; 
or were communicated to them by their friends, notably Arnim and 

1 This preface is reprinted in W. Grimm's Kleinere Schriften, I, 320-28. The passage 
in question is p. 321. Itisin Panzer’s reprint, I, 3. 

2 Steig, III, 271. 

3J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, I, 177. 

4 There is a better picture of the house in Ludwig Grimm’s Erinnerungen, p. 128. 


See also what Steig says in his article ‘Zur Entstehung hichte der Miarcken und 
Sagen der Briider Grimm,”’ in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litera- 


turen, CVII, 276. 
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the Haxthausen family. A considerable number of stories in the 
second volume were related by a peasant woman, Frau Viehmannin, 
whose portrait, engraved by Ludwig Grimm, appears for the first 
time in the second volume of the second edition (1819), and is repro- 
duced in Die Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm in threr 
Urgestalt herausgegeben von Friedrich Panzer, Munich, 1913, 2 vols. 

In the preface to a somewhat later work, Deutsche Sagen (1816-18), 
the brothers speak of the joy of collecting popular traditions in 
these beautiful and enthusiastic words: “The business of collect- 
ing, when one sets about it in earnest, soon repays the trouble, and 
approaches the nearest to that innocent pleasure of childhood when 
it suddenly surprises in moss and bushes a little bird brooding on its 
nest. Here also with traditions there is a gentle lifting of the leaves 
and a careful bending aside of the branches, in order not to disturb 
the folk, and to be able to catch a stolen glance into the strange realm 
of nature which modestly nestles in itself and smells of leaves, 
meadow-grass and newly fallen rain.’ 

The brothers felt that it was high time to collect these precious 
remains of popular tradition and “to preserve them from vanishing 
like the dew in the hot sun, or like fire quenched in the well, to be 
forever silent in the tumult of our times.’” A few intimate details 
of the collection of the Marchen have been preserved in notes made 
by Wilhelm in his copy of the first volume. Among the names of 
those who related the tales occurs that of Dorothea Wild, a girl of 
sixteen in 1811, who later became the wife of Wilhelm. Her father 
was a well-to-do apothecary, who lived with his large family near the 
Grimms, and owned gardens and landed property in the vicinity of 
Cassel. In the notes referred to above occur such allusions as the 
following: ‘“ Dortchen, September 29, 1811, in the garden [to story 
No. 34, ‘Hansens Trine,’ the name of which was in the second and 
subsequent editions changed to ‘Die kluge Else’], Dortchen, Octo- 
ber 1, 1811 [to story No. 30, ‘Tischen deck dich’], Dortchen, October 
13, 1811, in the garden [to No. 24, ‘Frau Hédlle’].”” On January 
19, 1812, “Die sechs Schwine,” ‘“ Die singende Knochen,” and “ Der 
liebste Roland ”’ were related “around the stove in the summer-house.” 

1 Deutsche Sagen, Berlin, 1816, p. xxv. 


2 Cited by Scherer in his Jacob Grimm, 2d ed., Berlin, 1885, p. 103. 
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Dorothea’s mother and sister Gretchen furnished several stories, 
and some of the best in the first volume came from “Alte Marie,” 
a servant of the Wilds’ from whom Dorothea and Gretchen probably 
heard the Mdrchen they related to Wilhelm.! 

Two other families, the Hassenpflugs and Haxthausens, were 
connected by ties of intimate friendship and marriage with the 
Grimms. Ludwig Hassenpflug, afterward Lotte Grimm’s husband, 
was the minister of the last elector of Hesse, and his two sisters, 
Amalie and Jeannette, were friends of Dorothea Wild and Lotte 
Grimm.” Many of the stories in the first volume are due to Jean- 
nette, whose mother, of French origin, furnished the stories of 
“Bluebeard”’ and “Puss in Boots,’”’ which were omitted after the 
first edition as being derived from foreign sources. The friendship 
with the Haxthausens began in 1809, when Wilhelm made the 
acquaintance at Halle of the Westphalian Freiherr Werner von 
Haxthausen. The home of the large family was at Békendorf, 
where Wilhelm and Jacob were frequent visitors, and the friendship 
lasted, as was usually the case, for life. The correspondence of the 
brothers with the family begins in January, 1812, with a letter from 
Wilhelm to Fraulein L. von Haxthausen accompanying a copy of 
the Kinder- und Hausmarchen published a few days before.* In this 
letter Wilhelm asks for contributions for the future volume, new 
stories or additions, and corrections of the old ones. “I have no 
doubt,”’ the writer says, ‘that you can still communicate much to 
us, and from the peculiarly fine manner in which popular poetry still 
lives among you, I am sure that it will be collected just as is most 
pleasing to me, namely, true and exact, with all the peculiarities 
even of the dialect, without additions and so-called embellishments.” 
In the following year (March 12, 1813) the brothers wrote to thank 
August von Haxthausen for an abundant inclosure of stories and 


1 The notes made by Wilhelm in his copy are cited in Herman Grimm's essay ‘‘ Die 
Briider Grimm,” printed as an introduction to the Jubildums-Auflage of the Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen prepared by R. Steig, 32d ed., Stuttgart und Berlin, 1912, pp. xxiii ff. 
These notes and others are used by Bolte and Polivka in their monumental Anmer- 
kungen, 1913-15. 

2 For the Hassenpflugs see Ludwig Grimm's Erinnerungen, p. 573. 

3 The correspondence in question is found in Freundesbriefe von Wilhelm und Jacob 
Grimm, Heilbronn, 1878. An account of the friendship of the brothers with the Haxt - 
hausen family is given by the editor, Dr. A. Reifferscheid, pp. 193-98. 
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songs. Wilhelm says: “I have no criticism to make of the way in 
which you have taken them down; it is true and simple, as I desire, 
and if you continue, as you have promised me-to do, you will have 
no small share in the continuation of the book.” Some forty-eight 
stories are due wholly or in part to the members of the Haxthausen 
family, who also contributed seven of the ten “ Kinderlegenden.”’ 
But we have not space to mention all those who furnished stories of 
oral origin, and must hasten to the circumstances of the publication 
of the first volume. Before doing so, however, we must allude to 
the pathetic history of one of the stories, No. 21 in the edition of 
1815, “Die Krahen,” later replaced in 1819 by No. 107, “ Die beiden 
Wanderer.”” The story was told one night in the spring of 1813 to 
August von Haxthausen while on duty at one of the outposts near 
the Danish frontier by a comrade of his in a regiment of hussars who 
the next day was shot dead behind his friend.! 

In the dedication of the third edition (1837) to Frau Bettina 
von Arnim, Wilhelm Grimm says: “ Dear Bettine, this book returns 
to you again like a dove which seeks its home and suns itself there in 
peace. Twenty-five years ago Arnim laid it among the Christmas 
presents, bound in green with gilt edges. We were delighted that 
he prized it so highly, and he could have given us no finer thanks. 
He it was who while spending a few weeks with us in Cassel at that 
time urged us to publish the book. Of all our collections these 
stories pleased him the most. He thought we should not keep them 
back too long, since in the effort for completeness the matter might 
remain in abeyance. ‘It is all so neatly and clearly written,’ he 
added with good-natured irony, for with the bold, not very legible, 
characters of his own handwriting, he did not seem to attach much 
importance to legibility. Striding up and down the room he read 
separate sheets, while a tame canary bird balanced itself with grace- 
ful movements of its wings upon his head and seemed to take its ease 
in the thick locks of his hair. That noble head has rested for years 
in the grave, but even today the memory of it moves me as if I had 
seen him only yesterday for the last time, as if he still stood upon the 


green earth like a tree waving its head in the morning sun.’”” 
1 See Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, p. 223, and Steig, III, 314. 
2 The dedication of the editions of 1837, 1840, and 1843, signed ‘‘ Wilhelm Grimm,"’ 


may be found in his Kleinere Schriften, I, 317-19. 
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Arnim made arrangements with Reimer of Berlin to publish the 
book, with a certain honorarium when a fixed number of copies were 
sold. The manuscript went to Berlin toward the end of September, 
1812, so that the Mdrchen. would be ready for Christmas. The first 
copy was sent by the publishers at the Grimms’ request to Arnim. 
By an annoying mistake (let students of Don Quixote take notice) 
the last story of the volume, No. 68, “Der Fuchs und die Ginse,”’ 
was omitted, although it was commented upon in the appendix. 
Arnim wrote to the brothers: ‘Reimer does not know what has 
become of it. I suspect his children have torn it up as they recently 
did a letter which he had received for me.” The intended illustration 
was also missing and was not sent to the publisher to be issued with 
the omitted story as the brothers proposed. This volume, as well 
as the second, is excessively rare and the student will have to content 
himself with Friedrich Panzer’s excellent reproduction. I have seen 
in the Royal Library at Munich the copy of the original used by 
Panzer. It’is oblong in form, about six inches long by three and 
a half wide, with the following pagination: Title and Preface, 
i-xxvili, Stories, 1-388, Appendix, i-lx, with the later Supplement, 
Ixx, and an unnumbered page of Errata. 

The stories were dedicated “An die Frau Elisabeth von Arnim 
fiir den kleinen Johannes Freimund,” and Arnim wrote to Jacob, 
December 24: “I have just received from Reimer your story-book for 
my wife. It is handsomely bound and is to be given to her on Christ- 
mas Eve. I have hidden it at Savigny’s and have been able to turn 
over a few pages only on account of the gilt edges. I thank you 
heartily in the name of my child. It is a very excellent book and 
will have a long sale. One thing I would have advised you had 
I known the arrangement of the book to print preface and appendix 
in a periodical, now in your own, and to have your brother engrave 
some illustrations for the stories. The lack of cuts and the erudition 
surrounding the book exclude it from the class of children’s books 
and hinder its wider circulation. I should not be surprised if a 
Leipzig speculator should make a choice of the most entertaining 
stories and print it with illustrations.’ 


| Steig, III, 264, see also p. 253. 
2 Ibid., p. 251. 
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The brothers answered Arnim at once, expressing their pleasure 
at his appreciation of the book, “on which they had reckoned, as it 
contained profound and admirable things.” They also warmly 
defended the preface and notes. In regard to the former, they say 
that those who don’t want to read it can skip it, and the price of the 
book was only slightly increased by it. On the other hand, the 
appendix defends the book against many attacks and inspires a sort 
of respect for its contents. A considerable class of readers, the 
editors are convinced, will purchase the book on account of the 
appendix. It also contains occasionally fine variants which might 
have been included among the Mdrchen in the text, and from these 
variants those who wish to collect contributions for the continuation 
of the work can learn what importance the editors attach even to 
minute details. This could not otherwise have been made so clear. 
Finally, in regard to the notes, Herder employed notes to his Volks- 
lieder without harm, and the Englishmen, Percy and Scott, used 
many more and placed them directly under the text. The omission 
of illustrations is explained on the ground that the editors at first 
thought they would impair the simple and unpretentious nature of 
the work.! 

Arnim later criticized a number of things in the language and 
contents of the tales. A mother, he said, had complained to him 
that she could not put the book into her children’s hands on account 
of the story “Wie Kinder Schlachtens mit einander gespielt haben.” 
Jacob replied, in regard to the last point, that the story in question 
belonged to the class of tragic events which no foresight or calcu- 
lation can guard against, for evil seeks and finds ways of which no 
soul had ever thought, and good goes blindly past those which lie 
open to others. “I believe,” he says, “that all children can read 
in God’s name the whole of the book and be left to themselves while 
doing so.’”” The story, for all Jacob’s defense, was omitted in the 
second edition (1819). The question, however, of the changes which 
subsequent editions underwent will be more properly considered 
with the completed work. 

The success of the first volume was immediate and great. Three 
years later Wilhelm wrote to Jacob (then in Vienna): “Ferdinand 


1 Steig, III, 253. 2 Ibid., p. 270, see also p. 262. 
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writes to me that the nine hundred copies of the first volume of the 
Marchen were soon sold out, and another edition is needed,’’' and 
a few months later he says in another letter to Jacob (then in Paris): 
“The Mdrchen have made us known to everybody.”” The first 
volume had contained all the material at that time in the hands of the 
brothers, but the task of collection for the second volume was an 
easier one and proceeded more rapidly. The work was largely in 
Wilhelm’s hands, as political and military events engrossed Jacob 
for a time. In 1813 the Elector returned to Cassel and Jacob 
received an appointment as secretary of legation and accompanied 
the Hessian ambassador to the headquarters of the allied army.’ 
The next year he was in Paris, and from October, 1814, to June, 1815, 
in attendance on the Congress of Vienna, a period, he says, “not 


unprofitable for my private studies and which made me acquainted 
with a number of scholars.”4 Meanwhile Wilhelm obtained (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1814) from the Elector the position of secretary in the 
library at Cassel. 

Before Jacob left Cassel, however, he was able to write to F. D. 
Grater (January 9, 1813): ‘With the collecting and contributions 


it is going so prosperously that contrary to our expectations we 
think of issuing within a year a second volume as weighty as the 
first.”> In May, 1814, Wilhelm wrote to Ludwine von Haxthausen: 
“You can’t believe what delight I am taking in the collection of the 
second volume on account of the sympathy and aid we have received. 
The first volume we two [Jacob and he] alone collected quite solitary 
and hence very slowly in six years; now things are going much better 
and faster.’® Besides the contributions of friends the brothers were 
fortunate enough to discover a peasant woman from Zwehrn near 
Cassel, Frau Viehmannin, whose portrait, engraved by Ludwig 
Grimm, first appeared as a frontispiece to the second volume of the 
second edition (1819) and has since been repeated in the five following 


| Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, p. 452. 

2 Ibid., p. 475. 

3 J. Grimm, “ Selbstbiographie,”” Kleinere Schriften, I, 12. 

4 Ibid., p. 13. 

5 Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob Grimm und F. D. Grdier aus den Jahren 1810-1813, 
herausgegeben von H. Fischer, Heilbronn, 1877, p. 58. 

6 Freundesbriefe, pp._23 ff. 
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editions. Wilhelm says in the preface to the second volume: “This 
woman, still vigorous and not much over fifty years old, is named 
Viehminnin, possesses a strong and pleasing countenance, a clear, 
sharp glance, and was probably handsome in her youth. She pre- 
serves these old traditions firm in her memory, a gift, as she says, not 
granted to everyone and which many cannot retain. Withal she 
relates her stories deliberately, surely, and in an unusually lively man- 
ner, taking pleasure herself in them; at first quite freely, then, if one 
desires, more slowly, so that after some practice one can take down her 
words. In this way much has been literally preserved, the truth of 
which is unmistakable. Those who believe as a rule in the easy falsi- 
fication of tradition, carelessness of preservation, and hence in the im- 
possibility of long duration, should hear how exact she always is in 
relating the same story, and how anxious she is about her accuracy. 
She never makes any substantial alteration while repeating any- 
thing, and as soon as she perceives it corrects a mistake herself at 
once in the midst of her words.’ 

It was in stirring times, indeed, that the preparation of the second 
volume went on. Jacob was with his ambassador at the headquarters 
of the allied army, Reimer the publisher was also in military service. 
Wilhelm wrote to Jacob, January 18, 1814, that he intended soon 
to ask Reimer if he could have the second volume ready by the 
following Christmas, providing that he could have the manuscript in 
June. Jacob, who was then at Vesoul in France, in a letter of March 
10, expressed his pleasure at Wilhelm’s labors for the second volume. 
Some days later Wilhelm writes that he has heard from Reimer who 
is very favorably inclined to undertake the second volume, which 
could appear as early as Michaelmas (September 29). 

Jacob returned to Cassel at the beginning of July, and remained 
there until he departed for the Congress of Vienna in the middle of 
September. In August he complained to his old school-fellow Paul 
Wigand (Panzer, I, xxii) of the mass of work in which he was involved, 
for the Edda, Der arme Heinrich, and a second volume of the Kinder- 
Méarchen must be prepared for the press. Wilhelm kept urging his 
friends to send in their contributions, as the last manuscript must 
be in the hands of the printer by September 20 (in a letter to Wigand, 


1J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, I, 328-32. 
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by October 12). The preface by Wilhelm is dated September 30, 
but it was not until October 13 that he announced to Jacob that the 
Marchen were finished, appendix and supplement. The printing 
began in October, and was finished December 19, and we can follow 
the progress of the work in the frequent and lengthy letters of 
Wilhelm to Jacob, who did not allow the Vienna Congress to inter- 
fere with his private studies and scholarly interests. Wilhelm 
received twenty copies of the Marchen on January 30; but Jacob did 
not see the completed work until January 18, and was not altogether 
pleased with paper and print, which were not as good as in the first 
volume, and the price was the same (1 Thaler and 18 Groschen), 
although the volume was thinner. Jacob also thought that the 
second volume lacked novelty as compared with the first, and did 
not like it that Wilhelm had not used all the material he had sent 
him for the notes.! 

Before entering on the history of the subsequent editions of the 
Kinder- und Hausmdrchen until the final constitution of the text in 
1857, it may be well to examine briefly some of the more general 
questions connected with the work, and first as to the share of the 
two brothers in its inception, collection, and annotation. We have 
seen how slowly the material for the first volume was gathered by 
the brothers in common. Six years were spent in the task, while 
only two were needed for the second volume, during a large part of 
which time Jacob was absent from Cassel. It is true he followed the 
enterprise with the keenest interest and furnished materials for the 
volume. In all the subsequent editions, as we shall soon see, Wilhelm 
played the more important part, and it was not surprising that the 
impression later prevailed that he was largely responsible for the 
inception and prosecution of the undertaking. Scherer in his Life 
of Jacob Grimm (2d ed., 1885) says: ‘The share of the two brothers 
in the first form of the Marchen was equally great. On their walks 
together they probably collected them, sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, wrote them down, and each gave his opinion and advice 
in regard to the wording. From the second edition on, that is, since 
1819, the book seems to have been left to the exclusive care of Wil- 
helm. The many additions (some fifty in number), improvements, 


1 Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, p. 414. 
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and radical changes which have since then been made in the collection 
and which have gradually made it what it is at present, as well as 
the largest part of the materials and the entire composition of the 
essays, seem to be due to Wilhelm, so that, in fact, greater merit 
for the Mdrchen must be ascribed to him than to his brother Jacob.” 

A few weeks after Wilhelm’s death Jacob wrote (February 19, 
1860) to Professor Pfeiffer: ‘I am more concerned with not allowing 
another opinion that crops up now and then to thrive, namely, that 
the Mdrchen originated chiefly with my brother and not with me. 
For the origin of the work and the early editions I have done precisely 
as much as he, perhaps still more (it had long been my plan to pub- 
lish special investigations into the nature of Mdrchen) and I recog- 
nized at once the value of these traditions for mythology, and have 
laid great stress upon the fidelity of the collection and rejected embel- 
lishments. For the later editions, because I was absorbed in gram- 
matical work, I allowed Wilhelm to edit and write the introductions, 
without relaxing my care for the collection and explanation of the 
Marchen. I believe that Wilhelm once in some polemic expressed 
himself in regard to his share in the work in a way which caused 
the misunderstanding. Would to God he were yet alive. I would 
gladly yield to him all my rights!” 

We have already quoted from the noble eulogy which Jacob 
pronounced on Wilhelm in the Royal Academy at Berlin in July, 
1860. As printed in the Kleinere Schriften, I, 177, the conclusion 
is lacking; Jacob apparently was not satisfied with what he had 
originally written and intended to change it. At any rate the last 
leaf of the manuscript is missing. It must have dealt with the 
Marchen, for the passage we have cited earlier in this article stands 
at the end of the eulogy. Scherer in his Life of Jacob Grimm quotes 
the following conclusion which he may have heard from someone 
present: “As often as I take the story-book in my hands, it moves 
and touches me, for on every page his image stands before me and 
I recognize the traces of his prevailing influence.” 

The second question of even greater interest concerns the method 
of editing employed by the brothers. In view of their early recogni- 
tion of the scientific value of the Marchen it seems strange to us that 


' Germania, XI, 249. 
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there should be any doubt about the method. Since the days of the 
Grimms, and thanks to the impetus which their collection gave, 
popular tales have been collected in every quarter of the globe. 
Sometimes the stories have been taken down in shorthand (as by 
V. Imbriani in his Novellaja Fiorentina, Leghorn, 1877), in order 
to secure greater literalness. In all cases at present the collector 
endeavors to give the exact words of the narrator. The result is 
that many of the modern collections are merely materials for scientific 
study and are devoid of all literary interest. What the Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen would have been like if its collectors had pursued 
this method we can have some idea of by a comparison of the first 
volume of the first edition with the second, and of both with the 
subsequent editions. For all their scientific interest the brothers, 
especially Wilhelm, could not escape the influence of their literary 
milieu. The result is that the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen is a great 
literary work which has had a profound influence upon the language 
and literary forms of Germany. This result was not gained at once, 
but was the consequence of nearly fifty years of patient revision. 

The impression made by the first volume on some of the collectors’ 
friends was not favorable. Brentano, who had really given the 
impetus to the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen by his Wunderhorn and 
personal influence, wrote early in 1813 to Arnim: “I bought Grimms’ 
Marchen a few days ago. The preface contains fine words, and many 
Marchen have been got together; but the whole gives me less pleasure 
than I expected. I find the narration on account of its fidelity 
exceedingly negligent and slovenly, and in many places for that 
reason very tiresome, even where the stories are brief. Why are 
the tales not as well told as those of Runge? They are perfect of 
their kind. If one wants to exhibit a child’s dress, it can be done 
with all honesty without showing one that has all the buttons off, 
is covered with mud and has the shirt sticking out of the breeches. 
If the pious editors wanted to satisfy themselves they should have 
preceded every story by a psychological biography of the child or of 
the old woman who at all events related it badly. I could, for 
example, relate full twenty of the best of these tales as I recently 
heard them in Bohemia faithfully and much better, or badly in quite 
a different way. The learned notes are disconnected, and too much 
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is assumed in the reader, which he neither knows nor can learn from 
these notes. A dissertation on the Marchen in general, a physiology 
of the Mdrchen, would have been much more useful, if there had to 
be any learning. As it now is, the erudition has the appearance of 
being the omnium-gatherum printed from the papers of deceased 
scholars. I have clearly felt from this book how entirely right we 
have proceeded with the Wunderhorn, and that from us could have 
been expected at most greater talent. For such fidelity as is shown 
here in the Kindermdrchen is very paltry, and Basile who is so much 
praised is anything but exact in his Pentamerone or Cunto delli Cunti, 
which is held up as a model, as he not only places his Mdrchen in a 
narrative framework, but has larded them with all sorts of elegant 
reminiscences and even verses from Petrarch.’”! 

In the preface to the first volume the aim of the editors is stated 
as follows: ‘We have endeavored to present these Mdrchen as 
exactly as possible. In many the narrative is interrupted by 
rhymes and verses which often are clearly alliterative but are never 
sung during the narration, and these are precisely the oldest and 
best. No detail is added or embellished and changed, for we should 
have shrunk from augmenting traditions so rich in themselves with 
corresponding analogies or reminiscences; they are not capable of 
invention. In this sense there is not yet any collection in Germany. 
They have been almost always used as material from which to draw 
more extensive stories, which arbitrarily enlarged and altered, what- 
ever their value might otherwise have been, snatch their property 
from the hands of the children and give them nothing in exchange. 
Even those who gave them any thought could not avoid mingling 
with their stories affectations borrowed from contemporary poetry. 
Almost always there has been a lack of industry in collecting, and 
a few stories accidentally written down were at once made known.’ 
In conclusion the editors express their opinion that the stories would 
have gained if they could have been told in a definite dialect. 

We have seen that Arnim made various criticisms, some of which 
were taken into account in the second edition. These criticisms 
concerned the character of the individual stories, the language 

1 Achim von Arnim und Clemens Brentano, p. 309. - 


2°W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, I, 327. 
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employed by the editors, the method of narration, etc. The brothers 
answered these criticisms in detail, and Wilhelm makes the following 
interesting statement of their views: “If we had made any changes 
or additions we should have been answerable for them. When you 
say that there is a certain development and individual influence 
which cannot be avoided, and cite the confessedly weakest story in 
the volume, I reply that I have never wished to deny it. It is natural 
when we ourselves have felt anything that this feeling should be 
perceptible and have its own expression. For this reason I have made 
no difficulty about expressions, arrangements of similes, etc., and 
have spoken as I like at the moment—-still the chief fault in the book 
is the clumsiness in poetical composition, which you perhaps and 
whoever especially loves the subject overlook the easiest. But it is 
somewhat different with intentional combinations, alterations, etc.’”! 

When the second volume appeared in 1815, Arnim wrote to 
Wilhelm: “You have been fortunate in your collecting, often you 
have been very fortunate in lending a helping hand (of course you 
do not tell Jacob this); you should have done this oftener and many 
stories would have had a more satisfactory conclusion. I mean, 
in the way that Runge treated his two tales, you should have had 
the Paderborn stories in particular related orally until all in them that 
belongs to our time was apparent. You may say that children do not 
need that, but Mdrchen were not invented for children alone, but as an 
intermediate diversion (Zwischenspiel) between children and adults, 
so that both alike can get much out of them, and both apparently be 
equally fascinated while each is taking delight in something different.’ 

The final statement of their method is to be found in the preface 
to the second edition, dated Cassel, July 3, 1819. This is not 
reprinted in the Kleinere Schriften and would therefore seem to be 
the joint work of the brothers. It has not been reprinted in the 
Reclam edition, but is to be found in the various editions of the 
Grosse Ausgabe. ‘Our first aim in collecting these stories has been 
exactness and truth. We have added nothing of our own, have 
embellished no incident or feature of the story, but have given its 
substance just as we ourselves received it. It will, of course, be 
understood that the mode of telling and carrying out of particular 


1 Steig, III, 267. 2 Ibid., p. 419. 
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details is principally due to us, but we have striven to retain every- 
thing that we knew to be characteristic, that in this respect also we 
might leave in the collection the many-sidedness of nature. For 
the rest, every one engaged on a work of this kind will know that this 
cannot be looked on as a careless or indifferent method of collection, 
but that, on the contrary, a care and skill which can only be gained 
by time are required to distinguish the version of the story which is 
simpler, purer, and yet more complete in itself from the falsified one. 
Whenever we found that varying stories completed each other, and 
that no contradictory parts had to be cut out before they could be 
joined together, we have given them as one, but when they differed, 
we have given the preference to that which was the better, and have 
kept the other for the notes We have gladly retained a definite 
dialect. If this could have happened everywhere the narrative 
would undoubtedly have gained by it. It is the case where the culti- 
vation, refinement, and art which the language has attained result 
in loss, and one feels that a refined literary language, no matter how 
capable it may be in everything else, has grown clearer and more 
lucid, but has also lost in flavor and no longer has such a firm grasp 
of the pith of the matter.” 

It is unfortunately impossible to follow the changes made by the 
brothers in their material of oral origin. In an interesting article 
Dr. Johannes Bolte says, referring to Hamann’s and Tonnelat’s 
works: ‘More profitable results might be expected from a com- 
parison of the original versions from the lips of the Hessian, West- 
phalian, Austrian, and other authorities of the Brothers Grimm, if 
such were still before us. Unfortunately, the papers left by the 
brothers and preserved in the Grimm Cabinet in the Royal Library 
in Berlin do not allow us to hope for much in this direction. Among 
the seven packages of papers relating to Mdrchen the copy for the 
first volume (1812) is missing with the exception of a few extracts 
from printed works and some variants utilized later in the notes; 
the stories of Frau Viehminnin of Zwehrn near Cassel are also 
lacking. On the other hand the contributions of the Haxthausen 
family are carefully preserved so far as they are written in the West- 
phalian dialect.”! The papers also contain the Low German stories 


1 Zeitschrift des Vereins fir Volkskunde in Berlin, 1915, pp. 31-51. 
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in the second volume, and some other versions and variants. It 
does not appear, from what Dr. Bolte says, that these papers throw 
much light upon the question of the brothers’ method of editing, and 
we are practically restricted to the changes, chiefly stylistic, made 
in the literary sources and other versions in the various editions from 
1812 to 1857. It is not the purpose of this article to dwell upon this 
question, especially as the student will find all he needs in the works 
of Hamann and Tonnelat cited above, and the general reader will 
find a pleasant account of the more important changes in Panzer’s 
introduction to his reprint of the first edition. Our purpose is to 
give merely a history of the outward form of the work until it assumed 
its definite shape in the edition of 1857. 

We have seen that Jacob was at the Congress of Vienna when 
the second volume of the Marchen was published, but even before 
that he was already thinking of a third volume and wrote to Wilhelm 
on November 23, 1814: “I am setting everyone to work on contri- 
butions for the third volume, for it will surely come to that.’”! On 
December 10, he writes: “I have a fine story of the ‘Krautesel,’ 
which we entirely lacked, and several persons promise me material 
for the third volume. Many stories and variants have been told 
me.’” In the same letter in which he acknowledged the receipt 
of the second volume (January 18, 1815) he says: “I am rejoicing 
at the idea of the third volume, for which I have already three or four 
big, good, new Mdrchen, besides many fragments.’ Wilhelm, too, 
was making ready for the proposed third volume and writes to Arnim 
on January 26, 1815: “I have already’ laid the foundation for the 
collection of a third volume, for which Jacob, in Vienna, has been 
promised contributions from German-Hungary and Moravia.’ 

The proposed third volume of Médrchen was never completed. 
Jacob became interested in his grammatical studies as early as 1816, 
and from this time on left the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen largely in 
Wilhelm’s hands. The latter apparently found enough to do with 
the revision of the two volumes without undertaking a third. 
Besides this, the preparation of the notes and introductory matter 
for the second edition (1819, notes 1822) involved much labor. 


| Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, p. 390. 
2 Ibid., p. 393. 3 Ibid., p. 415. 4 Steig, III, 315. 
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Another project announced in the preface of the first volume 
(1812) was not carried out. In the preface by Wilhelm, just men- 
tioned, a brief review of the literature of fairy tales in other lands 
is given and especial mention is made of Straparola and Basile. 
The Pentamerone of the latter is characterized as “a work as well 
known and popular in Italy as it is rare and unknown in Germany, 
written in the Neapolitan dialect, and in every respect a capital 
book. The contents are almost without gaps and spurious additions, 
the style overflowing with good expressions and sayings .. . . we 
propose to translate it in the second volume of the present collection 
in which everything else that has been preserved in foreign sources 
will find a place.” At the end of the preface of the second volume, 
likewise by Wilhelm, he says: “The translation of the Pentamerone 
promised at the beginning for this second volume, as well as the 
compilation of those contained in the Gesta Romanorum, necessarily 
give place to the indigenous tales.”’ 

The promise of a translation of the Pentamerone was partly 
redeemed in the third volume devoted entirely to the Notes which 
appeared in 1822 and which will be described more fully later on. 
In this volume pp. 276-369 are devoted to a full and careful analysis 
of the Pentamerone, and on pp. 370-71 is given a survey of the forty- 
eight Italian stories which correspond more or less to the German 
ones. The Piacevoli Notti of Straparola and the Gesta Romanorum 
are treated more briefly. In the second and last edition of the Notes 
(1856) reference is made to the German translation of the Pentamerone 
by Felix Liebrecht (Breslau, 1846, 2 vols.) and the English version 
by John Edward Taylor (London, 1848), which render unnecessary 
any abstract in the present volume and therefore only the survey of 
corresponding stories is given. 

Before proceeding to the external history of the first seven edi- 
tions it will be best to dispose now as briefly as possible of the ques- 
tion of the notes and prefatory matter. We have already seen that 
Arnim thought it would have been better to print the preface and 
appendix containing the notes in a learned periodical, and that 
Brentano criticized the learned notes as disconnected. The brothers 
warmly defended the preface and notes and thought that the latter 
would inspire respect for the contents of the book. Arnim and 
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Brentano, of course, judged the work solely from the literary stand- 
point, whereas the editors, especially Jacob, wished to lay as much 
emphasis as possible upon the scientific worth of the work. When 
we read at this day the preface and notes of the first edition, we are 
amazed at the enormous development of studies which owe their 
inception to these two volumes. The editors justly claimed that 
theirs was the first collection in Germany which represented correctly 
the oral traditions of the people. They might have claimed more, 
for the only foreign works which might be associated with the Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen were the Piacevoli Notti of Straparola, the Penta- 
merone of Basile and the Contes of Perrault. Only the last named 
could justly be regarded as popular in the strict sense; the other two 
are precious repertoires of popular incidents, often disfigured by the 
literary use to which they were put. Even the Gesta Romanorum, 
on which the brothers laid great stress, contains surprisingly few 
Marchen or Marchen-incidents. It is a great collection of moralized 
exempla, probably intended largely for the use of preachers, and it is 
curious how seldom in this or in the numerous similar collections 
fairy tales are mentioned. 

In the independent volume of Notes (1822) the literature of the 
subject fills pp. 271-441, reprinted in the edition of 1856, pp. 285- 
351, with the omission of the extensive analysis of the Pentamerone. 
In the preface to the volume the editors say: ‘‘The section which 
shows the literature may hope for the approval even of those who 
do not have time for a closer consideration of the subject. If pre- 
vious works could have been used it would perhaps have been fuller, 
but we have been obliged to read and hunt up everything ourselves.”’ 
A glance at this literary survey will show how inconsiderable was the 
material at the disposal of the annotators even seven years after the 
appearance of the second volume of the first edition. For example, 
here is all that.is said of Spain: “There can be no doubt in regard 
to the existence of Mdrchen. A passage of Cervantes, cited among 
the authorities, speaks of them, and a fragment of a story about 
giants in Calderon is mentioned in the notes to No. 112. A passage 
in the comedy It is worse than it was (translated by Malsburg, 1, 335) 
seems based upon a popular tale.” This is all that was known of 
Spanish (and Portuguese, for the matter of that) popular tales in 1822. 
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There were no Russian or modern Greek collections, and only a few 
Servian, Bohemian, Polish, and Hungarian stories are mentioned. 

To return now to the prefaces and notes of the first edition from 
which we have already quoted several passages, Wilhelm compares 
the collection of the Mdrchen to gleaning the scattered ears of corn, 
which, in some sheltered spot, have survived the storm or blight that 
has laid waste the field of grain. More has survived than the col- 
lectors imagined, although it was high time to gather them for they 
were rapidly disappearing. Many situations in the stories are so 
simple that they might well have been found in life, such as children 
abandoned by parents on account of poverty, harsh treatment by 
stepmothers, etc. As in mythology all nature is animated, the sun, 
moon, and stars are accessible and bestow their gifts; plants and 
stones speak. The stories easily supply moral teaching, but that is 
not their purpose, nor were they invented for it, “but it grows out 
of them like good fruit from a sound blossom without the aid of 
man.” In their outer nature these stories resemble all popular and 
legendary lore, never stationary, changing in every locality, almost 
in every mouth, yet preserving the same substance. They differ 
from local popular legends which are excluded from the present col- 
lection. Sometimes various forms of the same story are given on 
account of their interesting and peculiar variations. It is certain 
that the Madrchen in the course of time is constantly produced anew. 
Some are shown to be at least three hundred years old, although 
there is no doubt that they are really much older. 

Because this poetry lies so close to the earliest and simplest life, 
we can see the reason for its universal diffusion, for there are no 
people entirely without it. The negroes in West Africa amuse their 
children with stories; Strabo shows that the Greeks were fond of 
them. This explains the extensive diffusion of the German stories. 
They equal in this respect not only the heroic legends of Siegfried 
the dragon-slayer, but they surpass them, for we find them, exactly 
the same, all over Europe, so that in them is revealed the relation- 
ship of the noblest nations. Denmark, England, Norway, and 
Sweden are rich in popular traditions. The southern lands are 
poorer. We know nothing of those of Spain, although a passage in 
Cervantes leaves no doubt of their existence. France has certainly 
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more than those published by Perrault. Richer than all others are 
the older Italian collections of Straparola and Basile. Then follows 
the passage in regard to the method pursued by the brothers in their 
collecting, which has been quoted above. 

The preface to the second volume mentions the greater rapidity 
with which the materials for this volume were collected, and describes 
at length the peasant woman from Zwehrn near Cassel, Frau Vieh- 
mannin, from whom a considerable number of Mdrchen were obtained. 
Then follow some remarks on the relation of the Mdrchen to the 
German epic poetry. The editors say: “The inner intrinsic value 
of these Marchen is indeed to be estimated highly, for they throw on 
our primitive epic poetry a new light and such as could not otherwise 
have been effected. ‘Dornréschen,’ who has fallen asleep after 
being pricked by the spindle, is Brunhilde thrown into a sleep by 
the thorn; ‘Schneewitchen’ slumbers with the color of life in her 
cheeks, like Snéfridr, the fairest of all women, by whose coffin 
Haraldr with the beautiful hair sits three years, like the faithful 
dwarfs, watching and guarding the maiden living in death. The 
apple-core in her mouth is a sleeping-charm (Schlafkunz) or sleep- 
apple. The legend of the golden feather dropped by the bird for 
which the king has search made throughout the world, is nothing 
but the legend of King Mark in Tristan, to whom the bird brings 
the golden hair of the princess, for whom the king is now filled with 
desire. We can better understand how Loki hangs fast on the 
gigantic eagle by the story of the ‘Golden Goose,’ to which maids 
and men who touch it stick fast; and who does not recognize the 
story of Sigurd in the Mdrchen of the wicked goldsmith, the talking 

Nothing is more convincing and 
at the same time surer than that which again flows together from 
two sources which, early separated from each other, have followed 
their own channels; in these folk-tales lie pure old German myths, 
which were held to be lost, and we are convinced that if search will 
now be made in all parts of our country despised treasures will be 
transformed into incredible ones, which will help to found the science 
of the origin of our poetry. It is precisely so with the many dialects 
of our language, in which the larger part of the words and peculiari- 
ties which have long been considered extinct still live on ignored.” 
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The purpose of the editors is then explained to be not only to 
do a service to poetry, but to make their collection a real educational 
work, and they strenuously defend the book against the objections 
made to it on the ground of containing stories improper for children 
to hear. The editors say in conclusion: ‘“ Moreover, we know of no 
sound and vigorous book which has edified the people, if we place 
the Bible first, in which such scruples do not arise in incomparably 
greater measure; the proper use finds nothing evil in them, but only 
as a fine expression says, a testimony of our hearts. Children can 
point at the stars without fear, while others, according to the belief 
of the people, offend the angels by so doing. 

“Variants as well as all kinds of notes have again been put in 
the appendix. Those who are indifferent to these things can skip 
them easier than the editors could have omitted them; they belong 
to the book so far as it is a contribution to the history of the German 
popular poetry. These variants seem more remarkable to the editors 
than to those who see in them merely changes or distortions of an 
original which once really existed, whereas, on the contrary, they 
may be attempts to attain in a manifold way an inexhaustible ideal 
which is present only in the imagination. Repetition of individual 
sentences, phrases, and introductions are to be regarded as epic lines, 
which recur as soon as the tone is struck in their key, and are not 
to be understood in any other sense. Everything that has been col- 
lected from oral tradition is both as to its origin and development 
(with the single exception, perhaps, of ‘Puss in Boots’) purely German 
and not borrowed, and this can easily be proved from external evi- 
dence if it is questioned in individual cases. Arguments which are 
adduced for the borrowing from Italian, French, or oriental books 
which are unread by the people, especially in the country, are pre- 
cisely like those which are given for the recent invention of stories 
on account of the presence in them of soldiers, apprentices, or cannon, 
pipes, and other modern things. These very things, like expressions 
in the language of the present day, are changed in the mouths of 
the narrators, and one can surely depend upon it that in the 
sixteenth century instead of soldiers and cannon they used Lands- 
knechte and muskets, and the invisible hat was a Tarnhelm in the age 


of chivalry.” 
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In the notes to the first volume no reference is made to the locality 
from which the story comes, a fault which was repaired in the second 
volume. Eighteen stories in the first, and thirteen in the second, 
volume are without parallels or references; the Pentamerone is cited 
in the notes to thirteen stories in the first, and to five in the second, 
volume; Straparola is mentioned six times in the first, and three 
times in the second, volume; the Gesta Romanorum is cited once in 
the first, and three times in the second, volume; Perrault is men- 
tioned six times, all in the first volume; Madame D’Aulnay twice 
in the first volume, and Mlle L’Heritier once. There are seven 
references to Scotch ballads, etc., in the first volume, and one in the 
second. There are two mentions of English sources in the first 
volume. There were few German collections of popular tales in 
existence at that time; Biisching’s Volkssagen, Musius’ Volks- 
méarchen, Kindermdrchen, Erfurt, 1787, Feenmdrchen, Braunschweig, 
1801, are the ones most frequently cited. 

The sources of the stories of literary origin are given with care, 
and it was not difficult to find parallels for this class. There are 
eleven such stories in the first, and fourteen in the second, volume. 
Some of these were taken from German collections of facetiae, such 
as Montanus’ Wegkiirzer (No. 20, “Von einem tapfern Schneider’’), 
Frey’s Gartengesellschaft (No. 32, “Der gescheite Hans’’), Pauli’s 
Schimpf und Ernst (II, No. 59, ‘Der undankbare Sohn,” II, No. 65, 
“Die drei Faulen’”’), Hans Sachs (II, No. 61, “Das junggeglihte 
Mannlein,” II, No. 62, ‘Des Herrn und des Teufels Gethier’’). 
The editors also made use of mediaeval Latin poems (II, No. 58, 
“Das Eselein,” II, No. 60, “Die Riibe”’), old German plays (II, 
No. 24, “Der Jud in Dorn’’), Old High German poems (II, No. 67, 
“Schlauraffenland”’), as well as memoirs, anecdotes, Volksbiicher, 
etc. In some cases the editors went far for their material. No. 6, 
“Von der Nachtigal und der Blindschleiche,” is taken from the 
Mémoires de l’Académie celtique, and No. 8, “Die Hand mit dem 
Messer,” from Mrs. A. Grant’s Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, London, 1811. 

In a passage from the preface to the first volume (Kleinere 
Schriften, I, 324) the editors say: “It is also certain that in the course 
of time the Médrchen continually reproduce themselves. For this 
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reason their basis must be very old, as is proved, in some cases, for 
nearly three hundred years by traces in Fischart and Rollenhagen. 
It is beyond doubt, however, that they are much older, even if the 
lack of notices makes direct proof impossible. A single but sure 
proof follows from their connection with the great heroic epic and the 


indigenous animal fable.” 


T. F. Crane 


Irnaca, N.Y. 
[To be continued| 








GERMANIC COIN-NAMES 
III 


XX. Orren Corns ARE NAMED FROM THE UsE WHICH 
Is Mave or THem—Continued 

26. OE. mancus monetary unit, thirty pence, ME. manke coin, 
OLG. mancus Goldmiinze, das Viertel einer Mark, OHG., MHG. 
mancus Goldmiinze, MLat. mancus, mancusa, mancusus mark, 
certain weight in gold or silver:MLat. mancusus ornamentum 
muliebre ex auro vel argento, f. armilla. Or just the other way—a 
ring or bracelet used for money. Cf. ON. baugr ring; armlet; money. 
Cf. also No. 28. 

27. Hess. mise doppelter Weisspfennig; weil so viel der einfache 
Einsatz (fr. mise) in das unter der Regierung bestehende Lotto 
betrug. 

28. MHG. ese-rinc, MLG. dse-rink eine Miinze. Perhaps a coin 
much used as an ornament, that is, a ring (rinc) with a hook (se) in it 
for wearing; a coin used both as a means of exchange and as an 
ornament. 

29. Du. dial. (Antw.) post-stuk five-franc piece: post. Cf. No. 19. 

30. WFlem. pandoer, pandoerken an old coin; game of cards; 
Fr. pandour type of Hungarian soldier. Cf. esp. No. 9. 

31. OHG. quaz, chwdz eine Miinze, nummus, denarius, didrach- 
ma, stater:possibly same as MHG. qudéz, MLG. qudés Gastmahl, 
Gasterei, Schlemmerei:qudz-phenninc. Cf. esp. Nos. 2 and 24. 

32. MDan. skenker kind of coin:MSw. skdnker cup-bearer. 
Perhaps a coin given as a gratuity. 

33. OE. scot, sceot, ME. scot scot, tribute, payment; portion of 
money assessed or paid; customary tax or contribution, MLG. schot 
der 24. Teil einer Mark, OFris. skot, schot Schoss, census, tributum, 
MDu. schot name of Prussian coin, one twenty-fourth part of a mark, 
MDan. skot id., MSw. skut tribute, tax; price paid to defray the 
expenses of a banquet, etc., Pruss. skott, skotter, echotter alte preus- 
sische Rechnungsmiinze, ein Vierundzwanzigstel der ebenfalls nicht 


ausgemiinzten Mark: originally the amount of a contribution or tax. 
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34. MLG. torch-ortich Marktschilling (ON. torg-drtig). 

35. NE. trade-dollar former silver coin in the United States, 
intended chiefly for the uses of trade with China and Japan. 

36. MDu. tuun inclosure; hedge, garden; gold or silver chain; 
name of a small silver coin; witte tuyn, Wilhelmus tuyn. 

37. Swiss urfer kleine Miinze:MHG. urvar Uberfahrt, Fiahre; 
die kleine Miinze, die man als Fahrgeld bezahlen musste. 

38. Styr. wetschpfennig Wiener Pfennig; Abgabe der Unter- 
tanen in Wiener Pfennigen:wetsch Gerichtsdiener, (rotw.) Biittel. 


XXI. Name or Country, Recion, District, City, eTc., IN 
Wuicu THE Corn Was First Issuep, ok IN Wuicu Ir Was 
CuRRENT, FROM WuicH IT Was INTRODUCED, ETC. 


1. MSw. abosker, aboesker from Abo, sb. penny from Abo, abomynt 
coin struck in Abo, abopdningar money, coin struck in Abo. 

2. MDu. ageleen, ageleer small Austrian coin, Styr. agleier, aglar 
(pfennig) kleine Miinze: Aquileja, later Agelei, Aglei, Aglar. 

3. OFris. agripinisk panning agripinische (kélnische) Miinze. 

4. Westf. e@kermark Aachener Mark, eine Miinze:dken Aachen. 

5. Swab. augsburger (pfennige) Augsburger Pfennige. 

6. Swab. augustiner eine angeblich von Augustus ‘der Stadt 
Augusta zu Eren’ geschlagene Goldmiinze, MHG. ougustiner Augs- 
burgischer Pfennig. Also to XXV. 

7. Bav.bayrischer taler, baiertaler, bayrischer gulden, etc., bayrische 
(einheimische) Miinzen. 

8. Swiss basler-halbling eine Miinze, basel-pfainning Miinze, 
basler-piessle Dreizehnbatzenstiick, basel-, basler-rapp in Basel 
geprigter Rappen, basel-vierer fiinf Heller. 

9. WFris. bels (a Belgian); Belgian cent. 

10. MHG. berner, berner pfenninc, Bav. berner denarius Vero- 
nensis, Swiss berner eine Miinze, Swab. berner kleine Miinze, Tirol. 
berner denarius Veronensis, Car. berner Berner Pfennig: Bern, also 
Wiilsch-Bern (Verona). 

Swiss bern(er)-batzen in Bern gepragter Batzen, Swab. bdren- 
batzen Vierkreuzerstiick. 

Swiss bdren-funfzehner 15-Kreuzerstiick. 

Swiss bern-, bdren-, berner-chriizer in Bern geprigter Kreuzer. 
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Undoubtedly a confusion of ‘Bern’ and ‘Bar.’ Cf. XXIX, No. 2, 
where some of the foregoing forms may properly belong. 

11. ON. bisundr, OE. bizant, bezant, ME. besant Byzantine coin, 
MDu. bisant Byzantine gold coin; also, silver coin, MHG. bisant, 
bysant Goldmiinze (von Byzanz), bisantinc id., MLat. byzantius 
(nummus) Byzantine coin. 

12. Styr. béhm das kupferne Vierkreuzerstiick, Swiss behemsch 
Miinzname, béhmischer Groschen, bémsch, bémbst Miinznamen, 
Swab. bémischer groschen, Bav. béhaimisch, béhamisch (grosch, 
plappart, etc.) gewisse Miinzen, Hess. béhme béhmischer Groschen: 
Boéhme, béhmisch. 

13. Swiss bononier Name einer Miinze, Swab. bononier Miinzsorte 
aus Bononia, Bologna, ?Styr. wolangin Name einer Bologneser 
Silbermiinze. 

14. NE. Boston, Bay shilling silver coin of Massachusetts, 
bearing a device of a pine: Boston, Bay. 

15. MDu. brabantsch of Brabant, sb. name of a small coin, Du. 
brabander one from Brabant; coin of Brabant, WFris. brabander 
from Brabant or Belgium, sb. Belgian two-centime piece, Swiss 
brabanter Brabantertaler, Swab. brabantertaler Miinze, WFris. 
brabanske sinten Belgian two-centime pieces. 

16. MHG. prisgouwer Breisgauerpfennig, Swiss brisger, Swab. 
brisger Pfennig aus Freiburg i. B.: Breisgau. 

17. NE. Britain crown English gold coin first issued under 
James I: Britain. 

18. Swiss biindnerbatzen Miinze, der 15. Teil eines Biindner- 
guldens: Graubiinden. 

19. NE. easterling native of some country lying eastward of 
another; name given to the English silver pennies of the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries, ME. sterling sterling penny, NE. sterling silver 
coin struck by English (and Scottish) kings from the time of Richard I, 
pound sterling, penny sterling standard British coinage, MLG. 
dsterlink der von Osten her ist, Morgenlinder; Biirger einer nord- 
éstlichen Hansestadt; eine Miinze, spiter eine Rechnungsmiinze, 
MDu. esterline, ester name of a small coin, schillinc, penninc, groot 
sterlinc coin used in Hanse-trade, MHG. sterling Sterling, eine Miinze. 
Lit. ‘coin from the east.’ 
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Cf. MLG. dsten kleine Miinze:dsten(e) Osten. 

20. MDu. engelsch English, sb. name of a small silver coin; small 
weight for gold and silver, MDan. engelsk little coin, OFris. engelsk 
panning gewisse Miinze, eng(e)leske merk englische Mark. 

21. Tirol. etsch-kreuzer eine Miinze, Styr. etschkreuzer Name 
einer im 16. Jhd. in Steiermark iiblichen Miinze, Swab. etschkreuzer 
Tiroler Miinze, in den Miinzstatten, Verona und. Meran geschlagen, 
Swiss etschchriizer eine Miinze; Tirol. etsch-grosch Miinzsorte; Swiss 
elsch-vierer quadrans, Swab. etsch-vierer kleine Tiroler Miinze; 
Swiss etsch-pfinning Miinze aus dem Etschland; etsch-plappart eine 
Miinze, and perhaps esper eine Miinze. 

22. Styr. euldukaten Dukaten, geprigt in Eule in Béhmen mit 
dem Bilde einer Eule. Also to XXIX. 

23. Swiss florenzer Gulden, Bav. florenzer der in Florenz ge- 
schlagne guldene Pfennig, MHG. flérenzer, fldrenzier Floren; ME., 
NE. florence an English gold coin, usually called florin. Cf. XXX, 2. 

24. MDu. franke, franc name of a silver coin, MLG. vranke 
Frank, die franzé. Miinze, MHG. franke, NHG. Frank franzo. 
Silbermiinze, etc.: MLG. vranke francus, franco, MHG. franke frinki- 
scher Wein, MDu. vrancsch French, ie., Frankish, French coin; 
MLAG. vrankesch krone eine franzé. Miinze; MDu. vrancrijesche schilt 
silver coin; Swab. frankentaler Fiinffrankenstiick; Swiss frankricher 
Franzose; Miinze franzé. Ursprungs. 

25. Swiss. friburger-pfanning eine Miinze (aus Freiburg). 

26. Styr. friesacher Friesacherpfennig, zu Friesach gemiinzt. 

27. OF ris. frieseske merk eine Art Mark (einheimische, friesische 
Miinze). 

28. Swiss genauer, genueser Guldensorte; jenesier, jenueser 
Genueser; Name einer Miinzsorte:Genua, (Genouw). Cf. No. 35. 

29. Swiss genfer-batzen Genfer Batzen. 

30. MDu. gosseler name of a coin of the value of eight plaks:so 
called from the city of Goslar. 

31. OF ris. groninga sceld der Groninger Schild, eine Miinze. 

32. NE. guinea English gold coin. So called because first 
coined by gold brought from Guinea on the west coast of Africa. 

33. MHG. haller, hédller, heller Heller, bennant nach der Reichsstadt 
Schwibisch-Hall, wo diese Miinze zuerst geprigt wurde, NHG. 
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Heller kleinste Kupfermiinze, OFris. haller denarius hallensis, Heller, 
MD2u. haller penning, penny, MLat. (denarius) Hallensis. 

Swiss haller-pfanning eine Miinze. 

34. MDu. hollantsch of or pertaining to Holland, sb. a coin. 

35. NE. jane, jean small silver coin of Genoa imported into 
England by foreign merchants. Cf. ME. Janeway, OFr. Janne(s), 
Fr. Génes Genoa. 

36. Swiss kolmar-rapp Rappen aus Kolmar oder in Kolmar 
gepragt. 

37. OFris. kolniske merk Kélner Miinze, MHG. kolscher-schilline 
Miinze aus Kéln:kolnisk; kolsch, kéllisch, kélnisch kélnisch. 

38. Swiss konstanzer-pfinning, -batzen Konstanzer Miinzen, 
perhaps kostenzer haller teruncius, chostenzer Name einer Miinz- 
sorte. 

39. Swiss kue-plappert spéttische Bezeichnung der Schweizer 
(Berner) Plapparte von Seiten der Konstanzer (kue:Schweizer). 

40. Pruss. kulmischer pfennig ehemalige Miinze in Preussen, die in 
Kulm geschlagen wurde. 

41. Swiss churer-piessli, -pfanning, -bdtzi Churer Miinzen. 

42. OFris. liowerder fifth of a groat (grata) : Leeuwarden. 

43. OFris. lonscher Londoner; kleine Miinze:OE. lundenisc, 
Lunden. 

44. NE. lundress a sterling silver penny coined in London: 
Fr. Londres London. 

45. MDu. lovenaer, lovensche small coin:loven old form of the 
name of the city of Leuwen (Louvain). 

46. Swiss losner einer, etwas aus Lausanne; Pfennigmiinze. 

47. NE. lushburg, lushborrow, also lussheborue sterling coin of 
base metal made (chiefly in Luxemburg) in imitation of the English 
silver penny, and illegally imported into England in the reign of 
Edward III: Lushburg an English form of the name Luxemburg. 

48. Swiss lutzer, (lutzer-schilling) alte Luzerner Scheidemiinze im 
Werte von 34 Plappart oder 6 Pfennigen:perhaps simply Luzerner 
Schilling. 

49. MSw. lybisker coin struck in Liibeck or named for Liibeck. 

50. Swiss marengin Napoleon d’or: Marengo. 

51. Swiss markgrafler Rappen aus der Markgrafschaft (Baden). 
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52. MHG. marrobortin, MLat. marrobotinus, marabotinus alt- 
spanische, maurische Miinze: mordbitin arabascher Volksname. 

53. MHG. meischner kleine Miinzgattung: Meissen. 

54. MHG. metz-blanke Silbermiinze von Metz, Swiss metz-blan- 
kener Blanc der Stadt Metz. 

55. Swiss dsterricher ésterreichische Miinze, Sechskreuzerstiick: 
Osterreich. 

56. NE. Ozford crown crown with a small view of Oxford on the 
obverse, in addition to the ordinary type. 

57. MHG. parisis Pariser Miinze: MLat. parisiensis coin of Paris. 

58. Swab. pfalzgrdfler Miinze (aus der Pfalzgrafschaft). 

59. Pruss. pillkauer Name fiir die alten Fiinfschillinger: perhaps 
for pillkaller, and to the place-name Pillkallen. 

60. MDu. poitevijn from or of Poitou, sb. copper coin. 

61. MLG. porte-, portugaleser, -loyser einer aus Portugal; Gold- 
miinze, Swab. portugaleser Miinzsorte, MDan. portugalés coin. 

62. Swiss priiss Volksname, Preussen; Bezeichnung fiir eine 
Miinze. Cf. Swab. preussischer taler, etc. 

63. MSw. rdflisker from or of Reval, sb. penny of Reval. 

64. MHG. regensburger (phenninc), Bav. regensburger Regens- 
burger Pfennig. 

65. Swiss rifen-drtli alt-ziircher Silbermiinze. Supposed to be 
named from Ryffentobel, the place presumably where it was coined by 
a counterfeiter. 

66. MLG. rinsche rheinischer Gulden, Bav. gulden rheinisch, 
rheiner Goldstiick, MDu. rijnschgulden gold gulden of the Rhine 
district, rinsgulden coin from the Rhine district. 

67. MDu. rosebeker name of various coins: Roozebeke place-name. 

68. Swiss salzburger-batzen Batzen (aus Salzburg). 

69. E. dial. Saxon shilling shilling of English money: Sazon. 

70. Swiss schaffhuser-drtli Viertelbitzler (aus Schaffhausen). 

71. Thur. schneeberger Neunpfennigstiick : Schneeberg. 

72. MLG. schreckenberger eine gréssere Miinze, vom Schrecken- 
berge in Meissen, wo sie gepriigt wurde, Swiss schreckenberger Name 
einer Scheidemiinze, Hess. schreckenberger eine in Kursachsen 
geprigte Miinze. 

73. Swiss schwizer-rapp, -batzen Schweizer Miinzen, 
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74. Berlin schweden Taler: Schweden ? 

75. E.dial. pound Scotstwelfth part of a pound sterling, formerScot- 
tish money of account; Scotch penny the thick English penny of 1797. 

76. OFris. sneke, sneze Sneeker, aus der friesischen Stadt Sneek; 
Sneeker Groten, in the phrase sex sneza grata. 

77. MHG. stefninger eine burgundische Miinze (moneta stepha- 
niensis), von der Cathedrale S. Stephan in Besangon. 

78. MSw. stokholms mynt, stokholms pdnningar coin, pennies 
coined in Stockholm. 

79. Swiss straéssburger-pfanning, stradssburger Strassburger Pfennig, 
strdssburger-rdppler in Strassburg gepriigtes Rappenstiick. 

80. MHG. taler, NHG. Taler Silbermiinze verschiedenen Wertes, 
whence Westf. ddler, MDu. Joachimdaler silver coin, Du. daalder old 
coin, still used as a money of account, WFris. daelder old coin, NE. 
dollar monetary unit or standard of value in the United States and 
Canada; in England, a five-shilling piece, MDan. Jo(a)kim(s)dale(r) 
a coin, MSw. dalr, Sw. daler, Nor. dalar coin name, NIcel. dalur 
(rikis-) Danish dollar. Shortened form of Joachims-taler (gulden), 
that is gulden from Joachimstal in Bohemia. 

81. Swiss tiroler-rapp Tiroler Miinze. 

82. Berlin tiroler Taler. To the above, or formed after ‘Taler.’ 

83. MDu. tornoys from Tours, sb. name of various coins, MHG. 
turnos, turnes (ohne oder mit grosse) grossus Turonensis, Bav. turneis, 
turnis grossus Turonensis, Turnose, alte franzé. Silbermiinze, Hess. 
turnes, turnos Miinze, welche in Tours geprigt wurde, Swab. turnes 
alte franzé. Silbermiinze, Waldeck turnos alte Miinze, NE. turney 
piece of black or copper money current in Ireland in the reign of 
Edward III, coined at Tours and surreptitiously introduced, perhaps 
turner Scottish copper coin issued by James VI and by later sover- 
eigns: T’ours. 

84. Swiss tschamarien-plappert Plappart aus Chambéry. 

85. Swiss ungar Goldmiinze, ungarischer Gulden, Bav. «ngerlein 
fremde Scheidemiinze von ungefaihr zwei Kreuzern. 

86. Swiss venediger Venetianer; venetianische Miinze. 

87. MDu. pont vlaemsch weight of forty groats Flemish, or 
twenty shillings, Du. pond Vlaamsch money of account six guldens, 
OF ris. twee flamske zwei flimische Groten, etc. 
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88. Swiss walliser-batzen Walliser Miinze:Wallis (Kanton der 
Siidschweiz). 

89. Bav. wiener Wiener Pfennig: Wien. 

90. Swiss wiblisburger Pfennigmiinze:wiflisburg deutscher Name 
fiir Avenches (Aventicum). 

91. Du. zeeuw native of the Dutch province Zeeland, a Zeeuw; 
formerly, rix-dollar of Zeeland, Zeeuwsche rijksdaalder, WFris. 
sieu, seau imperial dollar of Zeeland, former silver coin. 

92. MHG. zesin Dukaten, NHG. Zechine, It. zecchino:la zecca 
Name des Miinzhauses zu Venedig, wo diese Goldmiinze zuerst 1280 
geprigt wurde (Weig.°). 

93. Swiss zovinger-pfanning Miinze (aus Zofingen). 

94. Swiss zuger-chriizer, zuger-pfinning gewisse Zuger Miinzen. 

95. Swiss ztirich-book, -batzen, ziiricher-rapp Ziiricher Miinzen. 


XXII. Corn or THE Ream, Passine In CERTAIN CITIEs, 
BETWEEN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, ETC. 


1. MDu. drielander a silver coin struck by agreement of the 
three provinces (Brabant, Hainault, Holland). 

2. Styr. dreilandlergroschen Miinze im Werte eines Groschens, 
die die Wappen von Steiermark, Karnten und Krain zeigte. 

3. MDan. firleye mgnt certain coin passing in the four Hanseatic 
cities (Liibeck, Rostock, Stralsund, Wismar):MLG. férleie viererlei. 
Cf. Kalkar I, 546. 

4. Swiss helvéti-batzen zur Zeit der Helvetik gepraigter Batzen. 

5. Swiss land-guldin Gulden, im Gegensatz zum auslindischen; 
land-batzen einheimischer Batzen; Bav. landmiinz ehemals ein Miinz- 
stiick, zehn Pfennige; Styr. landpfennig im Lande iibliche und 
gangbare Miinze, etc. 

6. Swiss ldénder-miinz Miinze der ‘ Lander.’ 

7. OFris. liod-merk Volksmark:liod Volk. 

8. NHG. Reichstaler Taler zu 24 guten Groschen, Du. rijks- 
daalder, riks, riksje name of a certain coin, Sw. riksdaler, Dan. rigs- 
daler rix-dollar, NIcel. rtkis-dalur rix-dollar: NHG. Reich, ete. 

MLG. riz-6rt, drt-rikes Viertel eines Reichstalers, Swiss richs-ort 
vierter Teil eines Reichsguldens, Dan. rigsort 50 ere. 
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Sw. riksgulden imperial gulden, Dan. rigsgylden id., Styr. reichs- 
guldiner Reichsgulden. 

Als. reichspfennig Reichspfennig. 

MDan. rigsmark certain coin. 

9. MSw. stddher-skillinger, stéidher-pdénninger certain coins struck 
for the use of the Hanse cities (stddher-). 

10. NE. unite English gold coin issued by James I; a jacobus: with 
reference to the union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
alluded to on the coin in the motto “ Faciam eos in gentem unam.” 


XXIII. Imprriat, Royau, Nose 


1. ME. empardle imperial (coin), MHG. imperial imperialis, 
Kaisermiinze, Goldmiinze, MLat. imperidlis imperial, royal (coin). 

2. ME. noble coin, NE. noble old English coin, first minted by 
Edward III, MDu. nobel name of gold coins, MLG. nobele, nabele eine 
(urspriinglich englische) Miinze, MHG. ndbel, id., MSw. nobel kind of 
gold coin, MDan. nobel gold coin, Fr. noble, MLat. nob(u)lus, nobelus: 
E. noble. 

3. Swiss real, reiol (Silber-) Miinze, MDu. reael name of various 


coins, royael gold coin, Du. dial. royaal old coin, NE. royal royal 
person; gold coin formerly current in England, ryal former English 
gold coin; Scottish gold coin; large silver coin issued by Mary 
Stuart:Sp. real royal, sb. gold coin, Fr. royal regalis. 


XXIV. Prince, Ruiter, Bishop, eTc., UNDER WHOM THE COIN 
Was Issuep, WHosE LIKENESS APPEARED ON THE COIN, ETC. 


1. Styr. bischoffiinzehner Fiinfzehnerkreuzerstiick : bischof. 

2. MHG. ducaéte, NHG. Dukaten Goldmiinze, Swab. dukate alte 
Miinze, Bav. dukaten gewisse Goldmiinze, Westf. dicke-tunne (as if 
‘dicke Tonne’) Krontaler, Waldeck dik(e)-tun(e) Miinze, Hess. 
dicketonne id., OFris. dukaten Ducaten, Goldgulden, Du. dukaton 
old Dutch silver coin, dukaat gold coin, WFris. dikaet former gold 
coin, dikketon ducat, old silver coin, Gron. diktun ducat, WFlem. 
dukaat coin, ME. doket, NE. ducat, Sw., Dan. dukat, MLat. ducatus. 
So called because first coined by an Italian duke (duca), and having 
the inscription: Sit tibi, Christe, datus, quem tu regis, iste ducatus. 
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3. Styr. fiirstengroschen eine Miinze; Fiirstentaler zur Feier der 
Erhebung in den Reichsfiirstenstand geprigt. 

4. MDu. gravenschilt Flemish coin: grave count. 

5. MDu. herengroot coin (groot) struck by the sovereign (here). 

6. MDu. coorvorst name of a gold coin: coorvorst elector. 

7. MDu. coninesschilt silver coin: coninc king. 

8. OE. cdsering a coin; OHG. cheisuring Kaisermiinze, byzan- 
tinische Goldmiinze. 

9. MDu. keiserschilt name of a coin struck by Ludwig of Bavaria. 

10. WFris. keizers-goune old silver coin. 

11. Styr. kaisertaler Speziestaler; kaisergroschen silbernes Drei- 
kreuzerstiick; kaisergulden alter ésterr. Gulden. 

12. Swiss bapst Papst; piistliche Miinze, spec. die verrufene 
pipstliche Lira, bapstler Anhinger des Papstes; piapstlicher Gulden. 

13. MLG. postulatsgulden Goldmiinze, von dem postulierten 
Bischof Rudolf von Utrecht geprigt, spiiter auch von andern geist- 
lichen Herren, MDu. postulaetgulden, postulaetsche gulden name of 
various gold coins, OF ris. postulatus-gelden Postulatusgulden. 

14. Du. sowverein commander, prince, sovereign; gold coin on 
which the likeness of Holland’s sovereign was represented. Cf. the 
following. 

15. NE. sovereign gold coin of Great Britain, bearing the effigy of 
the monarch (sovereign) on the obverse. 


XXV. Name or Prince, Ruuer, Saint, Etc., WHO IssUED THE 
Corn, WHo Was REPRESENTED ON THE CoIN, WHOSE CoarT- 
or-ARMS WAS ON THE COIN, ETC.; NAME OF A MINT-MASTER 
Wuo DEVISED THE COIN, ETC. 


1. Swiss ambrosier eine mailindische Miinze, It. ambrosino silver 
coin, bearing the effigy of Saint Ambrose. 

2. MDu. andries-gulden, andries gold coin: Andries. Cf. No. 48. 

3. MDu. arnoldusgulden gold coin, MS. arnoldusgylden kind of 
coin; MLat. arnaldensis monetae species: Arnoldus, Arnaldus. 

4. NE. atcheson, atchison copper coin struck in the reign of 
James VI:Atcheson, an assay-master in the Scottish mint at the 
time of the issuing of the coin. 
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5. NE. bawbee, baubee Scottish billon coin. Supposed to be an 
abbreviation of the name of the laird of Sillebawby, a contemporary 
mint-master. 

6. NE. bodle, boddle small copper coin, worth two pennies Scots; 
bad farthing:said to be derived from the name of the mint-master 
Bothwell, Bodwell. Cf. the foregoing. 

7. Swiss benedictus-pfinning (ovale) messingene Miinze mit dem 
Bildnis des heiligen Benedict. 

8. NE. Edward shovel-board shilling of Edward VI, used in play- 
ing shovel-board. 

9. Dan. frederik (d’or) certain gold coin: Frederik. 

10. NHG. Friedrichsdor ehemalige preussische Goldmiinze, zuerst 
1713 unter Friederich Wilhelm I. geprigt, Swab. friderichs-d’or 
Goldmiinze. 

11. NE. George coin bearing the image of St. George; a half- 
crown, George-noble English gold coin, with the figure of St. George 
on the obverse, (yellow) George, Geordie, a guinea. 

12. NE. king George halfpenny of the time of King George. 

13. Styr. georgenguldiner Name einer alten Miinze:Georg. Cf. 
the following. 

14. Styr. jérgen-gulden Gulden oder Schaumiinze mit dem Bilde 
des heiligen Georg: jérgel Koseform zu Georg. 

15. Swab. gunzenpfennig Miinze nach einem schwibischen 
Herzog Gunzo genannt. 

16. NE. Harry-groat groat coined in the reign of Henry VIII; 
Harry-noble gold coin of Henry VII; Harry-sovereign sovereign of 
Henry VII, or Henry VIII: Harry familiar equivalent for Henry. 

17. NE. Harrington copper farthing-token, coined by John, Lord 
Harrington. 

18. NE. jacobus English gold coin struck in the reign of James I: 
Jacobus (on the coin). 

19. NE. jack a farthing: Jack. Cf. the above. 

20. NE. joe, joey fourpenny-piece:so called from Joseph Hume 
who advocated its coinage: Joe, Joey familiar form of Joseph. 

21. Waldeck jéstchen friihere osnabriickische Miinze, Westf. 
josken ehemalige kleine Silbermiinze:Westf. jést, Bremen joost 


Mannsname, Jobst, Jodocus. 
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22. Swiss julier italien. Miinze, It. giulio coin formerly current 
in Italy: Giulio Julius. 

23. Styr. justiner venedigische Silbermiinze aus dem 17. Jhd., 
Swiss justine venetianische Silbermiinze (Prigung des heiligen 
Justina, des Schutzheiligen Venedigs ?). 

24. MHG. karlin, NHG. Karolin, Karlin Goldstiick, Waldeck 
karlin(e) Goldmiinze, MSw. karlin kind of gold coin, etc.:MLat. 
Carolus, Karlus Karl, nach dem prigendem Fiirsten benannt. Cf. 
the following. 

25. MDu. caerlinkin Carolingian, descendant of Charles (the 
Great); name of a small coin. Cf. the above. 

26. Swiss caroler Karlin, caroleus nummus. 

27. NE. carolus name of a gold coin of Charles I of England. 

28. MDu. carolus (gulden) name of a gulden struck by Charles the 
Bold. 

29. Waldeck kilianer friihere waldeckische Miinze mit dem Brust- 
bild des heiligen Kilian auf der Vorderseite. 

30. MDu. coppenole name of a silver coin:Coppenole a proper 
name. Cf. Verwijs-Verdam, Mndl. Wb. 3, 1889. 

31. Dan. Christian, Christian d’or gold coin of Denmark, first 
struck in 1775 by Christian VII. 

32. Du. christus-daalder various coins and medallions on which 
the birth of Christ is represented. 

33. Swiss lienhart Leonhard; Name einer kleinen Miinze, aus 
frz. liard umgedeutet. 

34. Styr. lepoldi-groschel alter Silbergroschel : Leopold. 

35. NE. Lord-Baltimore penny penny coined by Lord Baltimore. 

36. Swiss margrétli, margrétler gewisse Miinzen: margréta Frauen- 
name. 

37. NHG. Mariengroschen Silbermiinze (mit dem Bilde der 
Jungfrau Maria), Bav. mariengroschen, Waldeck marjengroschen id. 

38. MHG. marzel, marzelle eine Miinze, Bav. marzell venetia- 
nische Silbermiinze, marschell id., Swiss marzell(e) eine Miinze, Styr. 
marzell alte venedegische Miinze, It. marcello Venetian coin, first 
struck by the doge Marcello. 

39. MLG. mat(h)ier kleine Miinze (Goslarer Groschen mit dem 
Bilde des heiligen Mathias), Westf. mattér Miinze, Bremen mattier 


eine Miinze (in Hannover). 
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40. Bav. mazdor, max Goldstiick unter dem Kurfiirsten Maxi- 
milian Emanuel gepragt, max‘n, Tirol. mazen (pl.) Geld. 

41. Swiss napolion, napoleon d’or Zwanzigfrankstiick, ndppi 
verichtlich fiir Napoleon; Napoleon d’or, Als. napoleong goldenes 
Zwanzigfrankstiick mit dem Bildnis Napoleons III. 

42. E. dial. onion-penny a Roman coin dug up from the ground: 
Onion name of a giant. 

43. Swiss pauler Name einer Miinze, It. paolo toskan. Miinze, 
ungefihr zwei Kreuzer wert. Cf. Styr. pauliner italien. Miinze, 
die zuerst in Bolognia von Paul III. gepragt war. 

44. MDu. philippus gulden name of a gold coin, philippus stuver: 
Philippus. 

45. MHG. péter Miinze mit dem Bilde des heiligen Petrus 
gepragt. Cf. Nos. 46 and 47. 

46. MDu. péter, pieter, peterman name of a gold and silver coin, 
named after the apostle Peter, Du. (pieterman), pietje coin of 63 
stivers, WFris. pytsje id. Cf. Swiss pietrus-gold fremde Geldsorte 
zur Zeit der Burgunderkriege. 

47. Als. petermdnnel Miinze aus Kéln und Trier, Westf. péter- 
mdnneken alte Trierer Miinze, Waldeck petermdannchen alte Miinze. 

48. NE. Saint Andrew Scottish gold coin, bearing the saint’s 
effigy on the reverse. 

49. NHG. Schlickentaler Joachimstaler, von den Grafen von 
Schlick geschlagen. 

50. Pruss. timpf Einfiinftel-Talerstiick, Achtzehner: weil diese 
Miinzsorte von einem Miinzpichter Andreas Tympf zuerst geprigt 
wurde. 

51. MLG. vites-kop Pfennig von Corvey und Héxter mit dem 
Kopfe des heiligen Vitus. 

52. NHG. Wallensteiner Miinze mit dem Wappen Wallensteins 
als Miinzbild. 

53. Du. gouden Willem ten-gulden piece, WFris. willemke golden 
ten-gulden piece, Antw. willem old Dutch coin on which there was a 
W (or this last form to the following): Willem. man’s name. Cf. the 
following. 

54. Cologne wellemche, wellmche kleiner Wilhelm, hollindisches 
Centstiick. Cf. the above. 


55. ON. gunnars-peningr name of an old coin:Gunnarr. 
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56. NE. ned, neddy an English guinea: Ned, Neddy. 

57. NE. simon an English sixpence: Simon. 

58. Like these is NE. galley-halfpenny, galy-halfpenny silver coin 
of Genoa, once much imported into England, and so called because 
introduced by Italian merchants, commonly called galley-men, gale 


copper coin. 


XXVI. Heap (or Ruier, BisHop, Etc.) ON THE COIN 

1. Swiss antlitz-pfinning Scheidemiinze, worauf das Antlitz 
eines Prilaten usw. geprigt war. 

2. MDu. hoofdekijn name of a coin: hovet, hooft head, that is, small 
coin with a head as part of its type. 

3. MDu. copstuc name of a small coin, Du. kopstuck coin with 
the head of a ruler represented thereon, EFris. kopstiick Kopfstiick, 
Cologne koppstéck Sechstel Taler, NHG. Kopfstiick Miinze im Werte 
von zwinzig Kreuzern rheinisch, benannt nach dem aufgeprigten 
Kopfe des Landesherrn, spiter auch bloss gedachte Rechnungsmiinze 
in Mitteldeutschland und Schwaben, Bav. kopfstiick Miinze mit 
einem Kopfe im Bild, nam. ein ésterr. Zwanziger, Styr. kopfstiick 
Zwanzigkreuzerstiick alterer Zeit; Thur. kopf, képfchen Kopfstiick, 
ehedem ein Silberstiick im Werte von zwanzig Kreuzern. 

4. OFris. kopkin Miinze, MLG. kopken, koppken kleine Miinze, 
MDu. coppeken, coppiken fourth of a penny, half-shilling: kop. ~ Cf. 
the above. 

5. Bav. katzenkopf Name einer Miinze: perhaps so called from the 
resemblance of the figure on the coin to that of a cat’s head. 

6. Swiss miinchschopf eine Miinze:coin on which there was the 
head of a monk, or other clerical person. 

7. NE. teston, testoon silver coin of Louis XII of France; shilling 
coined by Henry VIII, from its resemblance in appearance and value 
to the French coin, tester (influenced by tester [Fr. tétiére] head-piece, 
helmet) shilling of Henry VIII; also applied later to sixpence, early 
NE. testern(e), testorn, testril, hence tizzy a sixpence; OFr. teston a 
coin, so called from having the figure of a head (teste). 

Cf. Als. kopf Kopf; Kopfseite der Miinze; NE. heads (and tails) 
sides of coins on which there is a head; E. dial. king’s picture money; 
NHG. dial. monarcnen Gelder:from the likeness of the ruler on the 
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(large) coins; Fr. bajaire Kiissmiinze, Miinze mit Doppelképfen als 
Geprige (Kérting, Et. Wb. 35), whence Swiss baschor Name einer 
Miinze, rotw. boscher Groschen, etc. 


XXVII. ANGEL, KNIGHT, ETC., REPRESENTED ON THE COIN 


1. Du. baardmannetje certain old coin on which a man with a 
beard was represented. 

2. MDan. enbener rix-dollar upon which there was a man with 
one leg. Cf. NE. leg dollar Scottish coin of the 17th century, bearing 
a man in armor with one leg, the other being covered by a shield 
containing a coat-of-arms. 

3. MLG. engels Miinze, MDu. engel angel; gold coin, Du. dial. 
(Antw.) engel angel; Swiss silver coin, NE. angel (angel-noble) new ' 
issue of the noble, bearing a figure of the Archangel Michael defeating 
the dragon; an English coin, OFr. angele angel, dim. angelet angel; 
coin bearing the image of an angel, MLG. engelot Goldmiinze mit 
dem Bilde eines Engels, MDu. angelot gold coin, Du. engelot former 
gold coin with the Archangel Michael, late ME. angelett gold coin, 
NE. angelet small angel; gold coin like the angel in device, angelot 
French gold coin; coin struck by the English for use in the French 
dominions, MDan. engelot gold coin, Swab. engelotien auslindische 
Miinzen, Styr. engelot englische Goldmiinze. 

MDan. engeldaler dollar with an angel represented thereon: Styr. 
engelbatzen Vierkreuzerstiick, das auf der Riickseite zwei die un- 
garische Stefanskrone haltende Engel zeigte, engelgulden silbernes 
Guldenstiick, engelkreuzer Miinze, etc. 

Swab. engel-lénder alte Landvogteimiinze. Perhaps originally 
from England and at the same time with an angel as part of its type. 
Cf. engelotten above. 

4. NHG. Fettmdannchen ehemalige kélnische } Stiiber geltende 
Kupfermiinze, Westf. fettmannken halber Stiiber: Fettmannchen, and 
this formed over after Fettménch, so called from the representation 
on the coin. Cf. Weigend! s.v. 

5. Swiss frauler Miinze mit dem Bilde ‘unsrer lieben Frau’ mit 
dem Kinde darauf. 

6. MLG. hinkeman kleine Miinze:perhaps to hinken, i.e., 
‘hinkender Mann,’ and having reference to some image on the coin. 
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7. NE. horse-and-jockey name for the George III sovereign which 
had St. George and the dragon on the reverse side. 

8. Swiss krag-hdlsler eine gewisse Miinze, wabhrscheinlich so 
genannt, weil sie das Bild eines Fiirsten mit grosser Halskrause 
(Kragen) trug. 

9. MDu. mannekijn diminutive person; gold and silver coin, 
negenmannekijn name of a silver coin, Kil. neghenmanneken sextans, 
triens, Antw. negenmanneken little old coin, ninth of a stiver. 

10. Du. pop small child, doll; gulden:so called from the figure 
on the coin. 

11. Bav. rebeller Rebelle; (beim gemeinen Volke) bayrisches, 
unter Max II., und auch noch von Karl Albrecht, geschlagnes 
Goldstiick. 

12. Swiss réssler Miinze verschiedenen Wertes mit Pferd und 
Reiter als Pragbild. Cf. ross, XXIX, No. 23. 

13. MHG. riter Miinze mit dem Bilde eines Reiters, MLG. rider 
Reiter; Miinze, OFris. ridder Ritter; Miinze mit daraufgeprigtem 
Reiter, MDu. rider Reiter, Ritter; Name verschiedener Gold- 
miinzen, Du. gouden rijder, zilveren rijder names of old coins, WFris. 
rider, sulveren rider, gouden rider names of various coins, on which a 
man on horseback was represented, MDan. rytter name of a certain 
coin, NE. rider gold coin of Scotland, issued by James VI; rider, 
person upon a horse. 

MLAG. rider-gulden Name fiir eine gewisse Miinze. 

Styr. ritter-gulden Georgshalbtaler. 

Styr. ritter-taler Georgstaler. 

WFris. hynsterider rider, knight, in sechteheal mei inhynsterider 
old coin, upon which a knight upon a charger was represented. 

14. MLG. snaphane Wegelagerer zu Pferde; Strassenriuber; 
Miinze mit dem Bilde eines Reiters, MDu. snaphaen robber, free- 
booter; name of a coin, Du. snaphaanschelling certain coin, Swiss 
schnapphan(en) gewisse Miinze. 

15. MLG. sléper Schlifer; Faulpelz; Miinze, sechs Schillinge 
oder zehn Stiiber. Perhaps from the figure upon the coin. 

16. Swiss spitzbartli Miinze, Car. spitspart*1 Art Taler, Styr. 
spitzbartler Taler von gewisser Prigung. Lit. ‘man with a pointed 


beard.’ 
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17. WFris. stokmantsje former Dutch gulden with the feminine 
statue of Freedom holding a lance (as if a man with a stick), Gron. 
stokmantje gulden. 

18. MLG. stoter Name einer kleinen Miinze, MDu. stoter coin of 
the value of five groats, Du. stooter stallion; money of account: 
because the coin originally bore the figure of a charger (stoter). 

19. MHG. striich-han Wegelagerer; Miinze mit darauf geprigtem 
Reiter. 

20. Bav. télpel-taler gewisse Miinze, Styr. délpel, délpel-taler Name 
einer spanischen Miinze: télpel. 


XXVIII. Brrp, Fowt, as Part or THE TYPE OF THE CoIN 


1. MDu. arents-gulden name of a coin, Du. arends-gulden, 
arend-rijks-daalder, arend-schelling old coin with an eagle as mint- 
mark: arent, arend eagle. 

2. Westf. blamiser Miinze, WF lem. blamuizer old imperial coin, 
Bav. blémeiser gewisse Miinze. Perhaps for *blaumeiser Falk, der 
Meisen fangt, and after some bird or bird-like representation upon the 
coin. Cf. D. Wb. sv. 

3. NE. buzzard-dollar name applied derisively to the American 
silver dollar with the eagle: buzzard. 

4. NE. drake male of the duck kind; silver shilling of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, having a martlet, popularly called a drake, as the 
mint-mark. 

5. NE. eagle the bird; coin bearing the image of the eagle; spec. 
a coin of base metal current in England at the accession of Edward I; 
gold coin of the United States, value ten dollars. 

6. Hess. fledermaus allgemeine Bezeichnung der Frankfurter 
Pfennige, wegen des bekanntlich eine besonders steife Form tragenden 
Frankfurter heraldischen Adlers: NHG. Fledermaus. 

7. Bav. guckezer-groschen preussische Groschen (mit dem Adler): 
guckezer Kuckuck. 

8. Westf. kraigen-foss Frankfurter Heller mit heraldischem Ad- 
ler, in Hessen Fledermaus genannt:kraige Krihe, and foss (cf. VI, 
d,2). Cf. No. 6. 

9. Swiss krdéjen-plappert Art Ziiricher Plapparte mit dem miss- 
ratenen Bilde des Reichsadlers, den man einer Krihe verglich. 
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10. MDu. muter name of a small coin, MLG. muter (kleine) 
Miinze:MDu. muter, MHG. mizer Jagdvogel. 

11. WFlem. pauw flying insect; name of an old coin of the value 
of seven stivers: Du. pauw peacock. Perhaps from a representation 
on the coin. 

12. Bav. rdbleindukaten, rdblerducaten alter ungarischer Dukaten 
aus der Zeit des Kénigs Mathias Corvinus, auf welchem ein Rabe 
geprigt ist, Styr. rdblerdukaten von Mathias Corvinus geprigter 
Ducaten mit einem Raben am Wappenbild. 

13. MHG. rappe Name einer Miinze mit einem Vogelkopf 
(eines Adlers oder Raben), Swiss rapp, Bav. rapp, rappen Miinzname, 
Als. rappe 34 Deniers oder Pfennige: MHG. rabe, rappe der schwarze 
Vogel, der Rabe. Cf. also Weigand, Et. Wb.' II, 528. 

14. MLG. vléger friesische und niederlindische Miinze mit dem 
Bilde eines Adlers oder fliegenden Engels. 

15. Swab. vogel Miinze, nach dem Gepriige, végeleins-taler preussi- 
scher Taler, végeleins-groschen geringwertiges Dreikreuzerstiick mit 
dem preussischen Adler, Swiss végeli-rapp fremde Miinze mit einem 
(Vogel-)Kopf im Gepriige, végeli-fiinf-réppler fremde Miinze, vogel- 
chrén Kronentaler mit einem Vogel (Reichsadler ?). 


XXIX. Anima, Fasutous CREATURE, FISH, ETC., AS 
PART OF THE CorINn’s TYPE 


1. Bav. agnus gewisse Miinze. Cf. OFr. agnel a lamb; a coin 
bearing a figure of the paschal lamb (agnellus). 

2. Swiss bdren-pfanning Scheidemiinze mit dem Biren als Miinz- 
bild. 

3. Swiss basilisk fabelhaftes Ungeheuer, Basilisk; Basler Taler; 
der Greif, Wappenhalter des Basler Wappens, wurde als Basilisk 
gedeutet. 

4. Swiss bock Bock; Name einer Miinze, Swab. bock Silbermiinze, 
béckler eine Miinze, Swiss béckli-pfanning ehemalige Scheidemiinze 
mit einem Bécklein als Miinzbild, béckli-groschen Miinzsorte, Als. 
bock-minz kleines Kupfergeld. Cf. XI, 10, where some of the above 
may also belong. 

5. Swab. bracken-gulden Gulden mit einem Hunde. Cf. No. 11. 

6. Swiss fisch Fisch; Miinze mit dem Geprage des Fisches (?), 
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fischli-pfanning gewisse Miinze, Styr. fischler-zwanziger Miinze, 
fischler Name einer in Steiermark im 17. und 18. Jhd. gebrauchten 
Miinze, auch Lucius- oder fischler-groschen genannt. 

7. MDu. griffoen griffin; silver coin (with some such representa- 
tion), griffoensilver. Cf. the following. 

8. MDu. grijp, gripe griffin, vogel-grijp name of a coin. Cf. the 
foregoing. 

9. Swab. hirsch, hirsch-gulden Silbermiinze, auf deren Riickseite 
ein liegender Hirsch dargestellt war. 

10. NE. hog-money coins issued at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century for circulation in the Somers Isles:so called from the 
hog represented on the coins. 

11. Swab. hunds-gulden Gulden mit einem Hunde. 

‘12. MDu. hondkijn name of a coin, Du. hondje coin, old name 
for a dubbeltje, Gron. hondje coin, kwartje:hont, hond. Cf. the 
above. 

13. MDu. clemmer name of a coin, MLG. klemmergulden herzogl. 
Geldernsche Gulden (benannt entweder nach dem Klammern 
aihnlichen Dreipass oder nach den beiden klimmenden Léwen des 
Wappenschildes). 

14. MLG. krumster(t) kleine Miinze, bes. in friesischen Gegenden, 
MD2u. cromstert, crumstart small silver coin, Du. kromstaart name 
of an old Dutch coin, EFris. krumstert (Krummschwanz) alte Silber- 
miinze:so called from the lion on the coin which had the tail (séert) 
turned or bent (krum) toward the inside. 

15. MDu. lam lamb; name of a gold coin (with the paschal lamb). 

16. Swiss lambpfanning alte St. Galler Miinze mit dem Gottes- 
lamm als Miinzbild. 

17. MSw. lebhards lybisker coin struck in Liibeck, with a leopard 
as mint-mark. 

18. NE. leopard pard or panther; in heraldry, originally, a lion 
passant gardant; gold coin struck by Edward III and the Black 
Prince of England for circulation in France, and having on the 
obverse a lion passant gardant. 

19. NE. lion gold coin current in Scotland down to the reign of 
James V:so called from the lion on the obverse; also, Scottish copper 
coin with the representation of a lion, same as hardhead. 
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20. NE. leonine coin imported into England by foreign merchants 
in the reign of Edward I. Probably because its obverse was a lion. 

21. MLG. louwe, lowe, lewe Liéwe; Miinze (lion d’or), perhaps 
leitin Miinze, MDu. leeuwe lion; name given to gold coins, leewwen- 
halve ‘half-leeuw,’ Du. leewwendaalder former silver coin of Holland, 
whence NE. lion-dollar Dutch coin in circulation in the province of 
New York in Colonial times; MHG. lewengelt Geld mit einem Léwen 
als Gepriige, lewen-groschen, -pfenninc; Swiss leu Lowe; alte Silber- 
miinze, leuer id., liwen-plappert Plappart mit dem Bilde eines Léwen. 

22. MDu. mottoen sheep; gold coin on which was represented 
the lamb of God, MLG. mattin, mattin eine Miinze, ME. motén sheep, 
mutton; gold coin, NE. mutton Anglo-French gold coin, OF r. mouton 
sheep; coin with the paschal lamb. 

23. Swiss ross Ross; als Miinzbild; Miinzname, réssli-taler Taler 
mit Reitpferd als Gepriige. Cf. réssler, XX VII, 12. 

24. MHG. sslangen-blaphart Plappart mit daraufgeprigter 
Schlange. 

25. Styr. schlangentaler alter Mailainder Taler. Perhaps as the 
above. 

26. LG. (Bremen) streve-katte eine Katze, die sich sperrt; eine 
Gattung mecklenburgischer und pommerscher Miinze, welche auf 
der einen Seite den wendischen Greif in einer striubenden Stellung 
zeigt. 

27. NE. unicorn traditional or fabulous animal; Scottish gold 
coin having the figure of a unicorn on the obverse. 


XXX. Fiower, SuHrus, TREE, ETC., ON THE COIN 


1. Bav. federtaler Laubtaler, Swab. federentaler franzé. Geldsorte: 
feder =Laub, Lorbeerzweig. Cf. No. 4. 

2. MHG. flérin, fldrén eine goldene Miinze, der Gulden, NHG. 
Florin, Bav. floren, Swiss florin, floren(t), Swab. florin Gulden, MDu. 
florijn, Du. florijn, floreen, WFris. floreen gold gulden, MSw. floren, 
Sw. florin, Dan. floren, certain coin, ME. florin, floring florin, NE. 
florin English gold and silver coin; silver gulden of Australia: MLat. 
florénus, florinus gold coin of the city of Florence, bearing a flower 
(lily), Lat. flos, It. fiore; lit. ‘coin with a flower’; whence also It. 
fiorino, Fr. florin¥fiorin. 
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Cf. Swab. flor Bliite; Geldstiick; Gulden; Styr. florian Gulden- 
note; formed after florin. Cf. also XXI, 23. 

3. Styr. kranzelsechserl Silbersechser vom Jahre 1848, auf dem 
unter der Jahreszahl zwei Palmen gekreuzt sind. 

4. NHG. Laubtaler grosser franzé. Taler mit einem belaubten 
Lorbeerzweig auf der Riickseite, Swab. laubtaler franzé. Miinze, 
Styr. laubtaler ailterer Name einer gewissen Gattung von Talern; 
Styr. laubgulden Name einer alten Silbermiinze: NHG. Laub. 

5. NE. laurel baytree or bay-laurel; crown of laurel; English 
gold coin:so called because the head of the king was wreathed with 
laurels, and not crowned, as in earlier coins. 

6. MDu. lilie-plack plack (coin) with a lily (lilie). 

7. MDan. neideblad Nesselblatt; kleine Miinze mit einem 
Nesselblatt als Miinzbild; neldebladsdaler, -dukat. 

8. NE. pine-tree shilling silver coin of Massachusetts, bearing 
a device of a pine. 

9. MLG. rosenobel der Nobel mit dem Geprage einer Rose, 
rosenpennink Pfennig mit dem Bilde einer Rose, MDan. rosen(n)obel 
English gold coin, MDu. rosenobel gold coin, rosekens mottoen small 
coin with a rose in the center of the cross on the reverse, etc., 
NE. rose-noble English gold coin, rose-ryal English gold coin of 
James I, crown of the rose, crown of the double rose kinds of coins: 
originally an English coin bearing a rose. 

10. NE. rosary counterfeit coin of base metal, illegally intro- 
duced into England in the reign of Edward I. Perhaps a coin with 
a rose, or a coin like the rose-noble. 

11. NE. shrub-shilling a variety of the pine-tree shilling. 

12. NE. thistle-merk Scottish silver coin:so called from its 
reverse type being a thistle, thistle-crown English gold coin of the 
reign of James I, thistle-dollar Scottish silver coin. 


XXXI. Crown, Cross 


1. MDu. crone crown; name of various gold and silver coins, 
Du. kroon all sorts of gold and silver coins upon which a crown was 
represented, NE. crown coin generally bearing a crown or a crowned 
head on the reverse, crown-piece British silver coin worth five shillings, 
MLG. krone Miinze, NHG. Krone Goldmiinze mit eingepragter 
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Krone, Swiss chrén Krone; Miinze, auf der eine Krone geprigt war, 
Bav. krone gelt aureus nummus gallicus cum corona impressa, Dan. 
krone, Sw. krona crown; coin, NIcel. kréna crown; coin of the value of 
one hundred ‘aurar.’ 

NHG. Kronentaler Taler mit einer Krone, Bav. krén(en)taler 
Brabanter vier Kronen im Geprige fiihrender Taler, Swab. kronen- 
taler franzé. Miinze, MDan. krondaler certain coin, etc. 

Styr. krongulden alter Gulden mit dem Gepriige einer Krone. 

Styr. spitzkrone Name der auch mit Kreuzkrone bezeichneten 
Miinze um 1700. 

Swiss kron-ring franzé. Silbermiinze. 

2. NE. cross in England, formerly, any coin bearing the repre- 
sentation of a cross, crouch a cross; cross on a coin; the coin itself; 
money; cash, corse cross; piece of silver money. 

MDu. cruce cross; cross upon coins; coin itself, crusaet ducat, 
MLG. krosate (goldene) Miinze, aureus cruciger, perhaps also kros- 
nats Miinze. 

MHG. kriuzere, kriuzer kleine, urspriinglich mit einem Kreuze 
bezeichnete Miinze, NHG. Kreuzer kleine Silber- oder Kupfermiinze, 
Bav. kreuzer, Swiss chriizer denarius cruciger, cruciatus, Westf. 
kruzer Kreuzer. 

MDu. cruce-penninc coin with a cross, Du. kruis-daalder certain 
coin, WFris. kruste-pinning old coin with a cross; money, krus-goune 
gulden with a cross, MHG. kriuzer-pfenninc, kriuz-grosse Pfennig, 
Groschen mit dem Kreuze als Geprige, Swiss chriiz-dick-pfinning 
Miinzsorte, chriiz-batzen Batzen mit Kreuz, kriiz-plappert Plappart 
mit einem Kreuz auf dem Revers, Styr. kreuzkrone Name einer vene- 
digischen Miinze, kreuz-taler alter ésterr. Kronentaler, kreuz-dukaten 
alte Goldmiinze, MDan. kryds(er)-daler coin with a cross upon it, 
korshvid, ete. 

XXXII. Surevp, Sworp, ETc., ON THE CoIN 


1. Du. bezem-stuiver formerly the smallest coin in the Netherlands, 
so called from the bundle of arrows (bezem broom, bundle of arrows in 
the shape of a broom) which was represented thereon, WFris. biezem- 
stirke, biezem(ke) old silver coin. 

2. OF ris. pike kleine friesische Miinze:MDu. pike pike, lance, 
MLG. pék Langspiess, Lanze:from the representation on the coin? 
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3. OHG. schilt, skilt, MHG. schilt Schild, seutum; franzé. Miinze, 
Bav. schild scutum; Schildtaler, MDu. schilt shield; name of a gold 
coin of different values, Du. schild coin on which a shield is repre- 
sented, MLG. schilt Schild; Bezeichnung verschiedener Goldmiin- 
zen, OFris. skeld Schild; Name einer Miinze, MSw. skildr kind of 
(French) coin. 

MHG. schilt louis d’or, schilt-taler, etc. 

Swiss - schilt-nobel Name einer (wohl urspriinglich englischen) 
Miinze; schild-franken Miinze mit einem Wappenschild; Styr. 
schild-taler italienische Miinze. 

MLat. scutum shield; coin-name; Fr. écu d’or gold coin with 
shield, whence NE. écu shield; name of several gold and silver coins, 
bearing a shield as part of their type; Scotch gold coin. 

4. NHG. Spiess Stechwaffe; Sechspfennigstiick (wohl nach dem 
urspriinglichen Geprige). 

5. MLG. strale(n)-gelt, -pennink, -mark, -witte Geld mit einem 
Pfeil gezeichnet (Stralsunder Geld). 

6. MHG. swert-groschen Groschen mit gekreuzten Schwerten im 
Gepriige; Bav., Styr. schwert-groschen alte Miinze. 


7. Styr. schwert-taler Name einer bayrischen Miinze des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. Cf. the above. 

8. NE. sword-dollar Scottish silver coin of the reign of James VI: 
so called from the sword on the reverse. 

9. NE. sword-and-scepter piece Scottish gold coin of the reign of 
James VI:so called from the sword and scepter on its reverse. 


XXXIII. Derinire Marx, Letrrer, oR WorD ON THE COIN; 
LETTER AS ABBREVIATION FOR THE COIN 


1. WFris. beke-, bieke-sint former copper cent which had a B 
below at the left of the Dutch arms, beke-heal half-cent, beke-bra- 
bander. 

2. NE. decus a crown-piece:from the Latin motto decus et tutamen 
on the rim. 

3. Du. dut-schelling schelling stamped with a certain mark 
(dut), former Dutch coin. 

4. Swab. Gott Mark (Verbrechersprache); vermutlich nach 
der Umschrift “Gott mit uns.” 
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5. MDu. luut-, luit-slach name of a small coin. Perhaps referring 
to a definite manner of treatment or stamping the coin, a mint- 
master’s term. Cf. Mndl. Wb. s.v. 

6. Als. meter Meter, Metermass; fiir Mark gebraucht, wohl 
infolge der Abkiirzung durch einfaches M. 

7. NE. q a halfpenny, an abbreviation of quadrans, farthing, 
cue name of the letter g; a farthing, halfpenny, perhaps dial. qusick 
small coin. 

Cf. NE. V five-dollar bill:from the V on the bill. 

Nore.—Many other words might also be given under this head. Cf. 
ducatus, jacobus, etc. 


XXXIV. Various UNcLAssIFIED OBJECTS REPRESENTED 
ON THE CoIN 


1. NE. bar-cent in the early federal coinage of the United States, 
a cent the reverse of which was simply marked with horizontal bars. 

2. NE. bonnet-piece Scotch coin, also called braid-bonnet:from 
the representation of a bonnet on the king’s head. 

3. MDu. bot-drager, buddrager name of a coin, MLG. but-drager 
kleinere (Luyksche) Miinze: MDu. botdrager ‘basker-carrier, -wearer’ 
to botte, MLG. butte Biitte, Gefiiss, and drager Trager, alluding to 
the large helmet worn by the lion which was represented on the coin. 

4. Swab. brétler pfilz. Miinzen mit Wecken. 

5. Styr. dreifeldgroschel alter Silbergroschen mit drei Wappen in 
Kleeblattstellung. 

6. Swab. hdndlein eine Haller Miinze:nach dem Handschuh 
(hdndlein) im Haller Stadtswappen. 

7. NE. harp, harper an Irish coin, popularly so called from the 
harp which formed their reverse type; harp-shilling. 

8. MDu. helm helmet; name of a gold coin, gulden helm. Prob- 
ably from the representation of a helmet on the coin. 

9. Swab. hérner, hérnleins-pfenning Heller mit dem Jagdhorn. 

10. Swiss kelch-batzen Name der Gold- und Silbermiinzen, die 
mit einem Kelche gestempelt waren. 

11. Du. klap-muts, WFris. klap-mitse certain kind of cap, 
sailor’s cap, riding cap; coin of the 16th century with a figure bearing 


such a covering of the head. 
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12. WFris. kogge-daelder double Frisian dollar with the arms of 
the three districts and eleven cities on one side and that of Frisland 
on the other: kogge sort of merchantman, formerly armed for defense. 
Cf. 27. 

13. Du. korf-penning name of a silver coin on which a basket was 
represented : korf basket. 

14. Swiss liechtstock-plappert Plappart mit einem Lichtstock als 
Geprage. 

15. NE. link cent cent coined by the United States in 1793, the 
reverse of which bore a chain of thirteen links. 

16. MDu. pavelioen name of a gold coin, NE. pavilion gold coin 
of Philip of Valois, bearing the effigy of the king seated under a 
pavilion; similar coin struck by Edward the Black Prince for use in 
France. 

17. NE. pillar dollar Spanish dollar or peso, also called piece of 
eight:from the figure of the pillars of Hercules on the coin. Cf. 
No. 25. 

18. NE. portcullis coin struck in the reign of Elizabeth, with a 
portcullis stamped on the reverse; also called India money. 

19. MHG. rader-heller Heller mit einem Rade als Geprige. 
Cf. the following. 

20. Westf. rader-ort Miinze rheinischer Kurfiirsten, albus. 
Cf. MHG. rade-gelt Miinze mit dem kurmainzischen Doppelrade. 

21. MHG. ringeler geringe Scheidemiinze. Coin with a small 
ring (ringel). 

22. MHG. renne-phenninc solidus levis, ren kleines Geldstiick. 
Perhaps so called from an object on the coin referring to tilting. 
Cf. renne-phert Turnierpferd, renne-spiez Renn-, Turnierspiess, etc. 

23. Bav. riiebler-batzen Batzen mit dem Geprige einer Riibe, 
des Wappens des salzburgischen Erzbischofs Leonhard von K. 

24. MDu. saluut name of a gold coin, on which the salutation 
(of the angels) was represented, MLG. salute gewisse Goldmiinze, 
NE. salute gold coin current in the French dominions of Henry V 
and Henry VI of England, OFr. salut, saluts, salutz a coin, so called 
from the salutation of Gabriel to the Virgin Mary being represented 
on the obverse. 

25. Styr. sdéulentaler spanische Miinze: NHG. Sdule. Cf. No. 17. 
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26. Styr. schifftaler Kremnitzer Georgstaler mit dem Schiffe auf 
sturmbewegter See. 

27. Du. scheepjesschelling old Dutch shilling upon which a ship 
was represented, WFris. skipkeskelling id.: scheepje little ship. 

28. Swiss schliissel-plappert Plappart mit aufgeprigtem Schliissel 
(des Papstes). 

29. MDu. sonnennoble name of various coins:sonne sun. Cf. 
the following. 

30. Swiss sunnen-chrén Goldmiinze: NHG. Sonne. Cf. Fr. écu 
d’or au soleil, ete. 

31. NE. spade-guinea guinea coined by George III:so called 
because the shield of arms on the reverse had the shape of the spade 
of playing cards. 

32. WFlem. spinetie spinner, fileuse; English copper coin. 
Said to be derived from objects on the coin, the shield of Minerva 
and trident of Neptune, resembling a wheel and distaff; also a 
Swiss silver coin. 

33. NE. spur-royal English gold coin issued by James I:from the 
resemblance of the sun on its reverse to the rowel of a spur. 

34. MHG. ssteblere stabtragender Beamter oder Diener; 
Schweizer Miinze, urspriinglich so benannt nach dem daraufge- 
prigten Stabe der Bischéfe von Constanz, stebler-miinze id., Swiss. 
stabler-pfinning Scheidemiinze im Werte eines Stiblers, Styr. 
stabler Konigsgroschen des 17. Jhds., Als. stabler alte Miinze. 

35. Styr. stéckel-zwanziger Zwanziger, weil auf demselben der 
kaiserliche Adler auf einem ‘stéckel’ geprigt war. 

36. MLG. vliis, vliisch vellus, Vliess, Schaffell; Miinze mit dem 
Bilde eines Vliesses. 

37. Styr. wethnachtstaler Taler Kaiser Maxens I. mit dem 
Brustbilde des Jesaias und der Krippe des Jesukindes. 


XXXV. Bass, InteGAL Comn:Scant, Ciippep, MuTILATED, COATED 
Corn; Bap, WortTHiess Prerson:Bap, CouNTERFEIT CoIN; 
ILLEGAL, Spurrous Corn, Corn MApDE IN AN ILLEGAL Way, 
OR BY AN ILLEGAL PERSON 
1. Styr. dankert unehliches Kind; schlechte ungarische Miinze: 


NHG. Bankert. 
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2. Bav. buger-, bugger-taler franzé. Laubtaler: Fr. bougre schlech- 
ter Kerl, Schuft. 

3. MDu. hage-munt bad coin, Kil. haegh-munt numisma repro- 
batum, malae monetae, malae notae, quod in usu non est, infrequens, 
that is, illegal, spurious money, as if made illegally, in an out-of-way 
place, lit. ‘hedge-money.’ Cf. the compounds of hage-, as Du. dial. 
hage-meester, hage-dokteur one who acts as a physician without a 
diploma, hage-weduwe unmarried girl that is a mother, Du. achter de 
haag loopen, etc.; further, Swiss hag Schlupfwinkel, Versteck, E. dial. 
hedge-got, etc. 

4. Ger. dial. (Hess.) hagebiichene gulden schlechte Gulden gerin- 
geren Wertes may be ultimately of the same origin as the above, 
having been changed to its present form owing to the likeness of 
hage-biichen (fig.) handfest, derb, knorrig, grob to hage-. 

5. E. dial. kaird turner small base coin made by tinkers:caird 
traveling tinker; gypsy, tramp, Gael. ceard tinker, smith (Wright). 
On turner see XXI, No. 83. 

6. E. dial. maggie-Rab, -Robb a bad wife; a bad halfpenny. 

7. NE. pollard a tree cut nearly back to the trunk; a clipped 
coin, used to imitate an English coin. 

8. E. dial. rigmarie, rigmaree base coin; any frail, thin mem- 
brane; mischievous frolic, tumult, uproar. 

9. E. dial. scimminger piece of counterfeit money made of base 
metal coated with silver: NE. skim pass lightly along or near the 
surface of; move smoothly or lightly over; cover with a film or 
scum; coat over. 

10. NE. smasher one who or that which smashes or breaks; one 
who passes counterfeit coins; a counterfeit coin. 

11. E. dial. tinker bad bronze or copper coin: tinker tinker, esp. a 
traveling tinker; gypsy, vagabond; term of abuse applied to persons or 
animals. Cf. 5. 

XXXVI. UncwassiFiep List 

1. MHG. bapel kleine Miinze. 

2. MDu. briman silver coin of Brabant. 

3. MDu. buysch coin from Aachen, Du. dial. boesje id. 

4. Tirol. gabanott Silberstiick zu sechs Kreuzer. The relation, 
if any exists, to Ital. gabbano gabardine is not clear. 
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5. MDu. godert gulden. 

6. Swiss gresatz Miinzsorte. 

7. Pruss. guddak Achtelhalber. 

8. Styr. habrenk, hebrenk schlecht Miinze im 15. Jhd. 

9. Styr. heigel Heller. 

10. MDu. jangeler name of a coin:jangelen grumble; haggle over 
a purchase. 


11. 
12. 


MDu. claykijn small coin. 
Swiss legon, legun fremde Geldsorte in der Schweiz zur Zeit 


der Burgunderkriege im Werte von zwei Franken. 


13. 


WFilem. link, linkje a half-centime, fourth of a cent. If for 


*hal-link, then under IV, No. 34. 

Swiss mérsiger Miinzname. 

LG. papphahn Silbermiinze. 

E. dial. pringle (prindle) small coin about the value of a 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


MLG. sifert, czifert kleine Scheidemiinze. 
WFris. skeisen doit or the value of a doit. 
MHG. spagiirlin eine Miinze, drei oder vier Heller geltend. 
Swiss zuelaufer eine Geldsorte. 
MLG. wiichei(e) kleine Silbermiinze. 
NE. quid a sovereign, a guinea. 
H. O. SchwaBE 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Gottfried Keller as a Democratic Idealist. By Epwarp FRANKLIN 
Havucu. (Columbia University Germanic Studies.) New York, 
1916. Columbia University Press. 


Mr. Hauch offers in the first chapter, covering some thirty pages, a 
brief survey of the life of Keller in its relations to some phases of political 
and international history, with scattered quotations from Keller’s journalistic 
writings, private correspondence, fragments of diaries, autobiographic 
sketches, and from his stories and verses (the latter well translated). The 
next chapter is devoted to a discussion of the development of literary form 
“From Roman Fiction to Realism” and of Keller’s “religious ideals.” This 
is followed by a chapter on “Realism; Educational Ideals.” The essay 
closes with a few pages on various matters of literary form on which Keller 
has expressed opinions. The whole is preceded by a few pages of introduc- 
tion in which a number of general terms occur, like ‘‘romanticist,” ‘‘propa- 
gandist,” “realist,” ‘‘idealist,” ‘‘pessimism,” the specific bearing of which 
on the subject is obscure by reason of the absence of definition and reference. 

Only the first chapter deals directly with the subject of the investigation. 
Mr. Hauch indeed endeavors to attach the remaining parts to the subject by 
the unsubstantiated identification of ‘‘ Realism” with “Democracy.” This 
general identification is hardly defensible. Realism as a literary form has 
in the history of literature not shown any particular affinity for democracy, 
as can be gathered from the realism of the very undemocratic Der Stechlin 
or Das edle Blut, on the one hand; and, on the other, from the romanticism 
of Die Rauber. As for realism as a measure of the content of experience, 
of the values of things, interesting relations between it and certain demo- 
cratic tendencies might be pointed out; but this aspect of realism does not 
appear in the discussion. 

The dissertation shows care and information regarding details, but it 
lacks unity of intention and organization, and, therefore, the chief quality 
required of a dissertation but so rarely found in the Humanities: definitive- 
ness. Definitiveness is the result of a proper focus and substantial com- 
pleteness within that focus. A subject of this kind could, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, be treated successfully in one of two ways: One might proceed 
biographically, giving a comprehensive narrative of the development of one’s 
author and introducing each one of the latter’s important expressions bearing 
on democracy in its proper place as a phase in the growth of a personality; 
or he might give a systematic, classified summary of the substance of one’s 
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author’s views on public life, arranging the material under each head chrono- 
logically, and introducing the whole by a brief historical and biographical 
sketch and a general characterization. 

In either case there would be a clear focus in which the reader would 
at once be able to judge the proper place and significance of each detail. 
The author of the present study, by offering too many different things under 
changing focuses, has failed to give one complete thing. His work would 
have gained in force and unity if he had limited himself to the subject of his 
first chapter, and systematically, either by the historical or the classificatory 
method throughout, exhausted the material on hand, too much of which he 
merely refers without extracting its substance. 

The subject suggests an interesting question which requires thorough 
investigation. What is “democracy” in the German literature of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Hauch takes it for granted, as do all the writers 
with whom the reviewer is familiar, that democracy means popular sover- 
eignty. It is very questionable whether this assumption will hold without 
far-reaching qualifications for the generation of Freytag in the pre- 
revolutionary period, to which Keller intellectually, though not politically, 
largely belongs. The democracy of that generation was the political ideal 
of the intellectuals; it was an intellectual aristocracy rather than a political 
democracy. It was an ideal of the rule of the most talented. This ideal 
explains the comparative ease with which the vast majority of the revolu- 
tionists became reconciled to the re-establishment of the old order, reformed 
through a real merit system. This ideal dominates Freytag’s first play: 
“The Scholar” in which the intellectual aristocrat is to proceed thus: ‘‘Con- 
fine yourself to the scope of your fellow, then enlarge his wants, his powers. 
Ennoble his workshop for him, consecrate his field for him, . . . . thus the 
people will gradually and spontaneously (!) ripen toward manhood.” This 
is not democracy, but an intellectualist paternalism. 

Keller’s well-known saying, which dates from 1848: “From now on each 
counts for what he really is worth, and talent alone will receive recognition,” 
can only be interpreted as an utterance of a German intellectual of the 
forties. It is not primarily an expression of a political theory of popular 
sovereignty which contained many elements of the English political indi- 
vidualism and manifested itself on the Continent in the egalitarianism of 
the different French revolutions. It is rather to be traced to Herder’s 
and Savigny’s historical nationalism and to Humboldt’s opposition to the 
Polizeistaat; and to the historic cult of geniuses, the most talented indi- 
viduals, as the most potent and the truest representatives of their people. 

The book of Emil Ermatinger, Gottfried Keller’s Leben, Briefe und Tage- 
biicher, Auf Grund der Biographie Jakob Baechtolds dargestellt (3 Bde., Stuttgart 
u. Berlin, Cetta, 1916), of which two volumes have been issued, probably 


appeared too late to be included in the bibliography. 
Martin Scut1ze 
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